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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We're glad to be of service. 
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PULP & PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
% trolled circulation over 
a 4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
Rs tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(North America) 















WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 7% 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 © 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 2 
ion publication to Mining World © 
(North America). 
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administrative executives in Brazilian industry. _ 

552 pages of advertising, many of them in color, CS 
_. ran in 1960 (at a basic rate of $385 per page). Q 

Advertising in the first quarter of 1961 \ 


was already 57% ahead of last year — & a iesiiibied Mia! 
with 244 pages in only three months! Ww appears for the fist time in 


Manager” 


Published by: Publicacédes Educacionais Limitada, 
Rua 7 de Abril, 252, 3° Andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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“The countries of Latin America are caught up today in a complex 
process of social change... Traditional ruling classes have been losing 
ground and new social groups are growing in numbers and _ political 
strength.” 
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This is the theme of a new book entitled “Social Change in Latin 
America Today”, sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations. It is 
fascinating reading for anyone dealing with Latin America today. One 
essay points out, for example, how this social revolution is different from 
the normal political struggle of the “ins” and “outs”. It says: 
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“Most important of all, a new and as yet unconsolidated middle 
class is emerging. Its members are developing effective leadership and 
power. They are receptive to new ideas which are now reaching them... 





“There appear to be two large blocs within the middle strata—the 
salaried and professional people, and those with a direct stake in private 
property and free enterprise.” 
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The salaried and professional people, the author points out, are 
executives, managers, supervisors, engineers, architects, technicians, me- 
chanics, etc. Those with a direct stake in private property are the owners 
of small to medium businesses and farm owners. 







According to surveys, it is this kind of people, in great numbers, 
who are the readers of MECANICA POPULAR. 


For example, of its 265,000 primary readers, 69% or 182,850, are 
either Latin American owners of small businesses and farms or middle 
management executives working as managers or supervisors in business 
and industry. They can and do influence the purchase of material and 
equipment for their companies. 74.14% state this specifically. They are 
the “specifiers.” 


The readers of MECANICA POPULAR are well educated. 87.84. have 
more than a grammar school education and 31.77 have attended a college 
or university. The greatest number of degrees are in engineering—35.6‘% . 
In fact, more than 55‘% of all degrees held are in engineering, science, 
architecture and agriculture. These are the people active in and concerned 
with building the new Latin America. 

The readers of MECANICA POPULAR in Latin America are not 
only well educated, they are mature, The average age is 35, with 61.24% 
concentrated in the vital 26-15 age group—the age where people are 
“developing effective leadership and power” 

We'd like to tell you more about MECANICA POPULAR’s readers 


and how important they can be in the sale of your company’s products. 
They are the “specifiers” in the new middle management on whom top 


management relies. 


President 
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WORLD MARKETING SERVICES, INC. 
Advertising Representatives for the International Editions of POPULAR MECHANICS 
51 EAST 42NbD STREET NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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What would you say? 


@ Instead of the “piece” we usually present in this 
“corner” (you see, we've caught the editorial slang 
fever), we make room for a “guest columnist’”—Mr. 
DeWitt O’Kieffe, senior vice-president of the Leo 
Burnett Company, Chicago. 


His thoughts and penetrating prose far exceed any- 
thing we could pen. ' 


What would you say to a son who says 
he wants to go into advertising? 


If his answers satisfied me that his wish to get in the business 
were more than a passing youthful phase, like taking banjo les- 
sons; if he actually looked on advertising as a business rather 
than as a glamor world of jet planes, fine restaurants, substantial 
pay checks and big names, I'd take him up on the mountain. 


From the top of this mountain I would show him a country 
at work—the first shift going into a factory, a thousand men and 
women funneling into a great office building, lines of tireless 
machines putting the top on cans, the caps on bottles, the wrap- 
pers around boxes. 


I'd show him modern farmers seeding fields, cowhands round- 
ing up meat, great combines getting in the harvest. 


We'd see Red Kall freights rolling through the night, a clutch 
of trucks stopped for lunch, big jets streaking across the sky. 
We'd hear the quarters dropping in a toll road box. 


We'd see women pushing carts in big supers, loading them 
up with the food that makes red cheeks, strong bones, willing 
muscles. 


We'd see forty million kids starting off for school, churches 
letting their people out in Sunday best, lines of well patients 
paying off the bills with their hospital plan cards. 


We'd look at squads of big-bellied cement mixers, mixing the 
stuff it takes to build on the way to where they're building it. 





We'd see rockets blasting off, telescopes counting new stars, 
researchers figuring out brand-new things to make in pioneer 
test tubes. 


Then, in another mood, we would sit down and consider the 
good life of America’s many golf courses, bowling alleys, fishing 
streams, ski lifts and theaters. 


Then we would think about the baby crop getting bigger and 
bigger as the undertaker’s haul gets smaller; families moving 
from holes-in-the-wall, to row homes, to houses with two baths. 


We would look again and see women with new hats, kids with 
new bikes, men with new cars. 


We would see factory time clocks, punched forty hours or less 
each week so people have more time to play and rest and sport 
as well as work and eat and pay the rent. And bigger and bigger 
pay checks, for fewer and fewer hours’ work and, I would point 
out, for more and more hours to spend and enjoy them in. 


Then I would say, 


“When you hear some people say that the old car will do, 
that things would be better if we'd put a patch on the hole in 
our pants, freshen up the old gray bonnet with a new daisy, 
and mix up our own toothpaste with a little salt and beeswax, 
smile politely, but don’t believe a word of it.” 


It takes the wise buying of people who wish to improve their 
lives to keep the economy moving up. 


If you want to make jobs, sign pay checks, and feed hungry 
mouths, people need to keep buying. 


Advertising is the pin in the fat seat of complacency that 
keeps marketing in motion. 


The job of advertising is not to get people to spend their 
money foolishly, extravagantly, blindly. 


It is to get them to spend it consistently in their reach for a 
better life; so they live a little better than their parents, and 
their children will live a little better than they. 


As America’s population and production grows, so grows the 
need to move more goods. 


Never has advertising had more responsibility. 


For this business of advertising is the electrifying force that 
attracts the dollars that keep factories humming, business 
healthy and progress going ahead in our Country. 


Advertising will take all you have to give it, and ask for more. 


Good luck, son, I hope you have something to give adver- 
tising! , 


It is significant of the universality of advertising as 
an important factor in human relations that the phil- 
osophy which underlies Mr. O’Kieffe’s words would 
find equal application in any free country in the world. 


We're off! Our bag is packed. Our passport in 
order. Soon after this issue goes to press, we'll take off 
for Madrid and the European Conference of IAA, 
where we hope to greet many of our old friends and 
meet many new ones. 

Henry R. WEBEL 
Editor 
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sales in the Common Market 


the point-of-sale, when they can read 5, What About Production Prob- 


. The Right Audience —1 1,766,000 
people in the Common Market coun- 
tries read the Digest each month. This 
is several times the audience of the next 
three leading international magazines. 
And more than half the Digest readers 
are in the top two income groups. They 
are top-quality buyers, in business and 
at home. 


2. Talk Their Languages —Only the 
Digest is published in all Common Mar- 
ket languages: German, French, Ital- 
ian and Dutch. Germans think of Das 
Beste aus Reader’s Digest as their own 
magazine; Frenchmen, Belgians, Ital- 
ians and Dutch feel the same about 
their editions. 


. Dealer Enthusiasm — Salesmen, 
wholesalers, retailers can help a cam- 
paign more when they know about it 
in advance, when they tie in with it at 


it themselves. Only Reader’s Digest can 
publish advertising in the four Com- 
mon Market languages and back it 
with effective merchandising. 


. Lowest Possible Cost — Reader’s 


Digest Common Market editions cost 
only a fraction as much per thousand as 
the next international magazine. Even a 
combination of the leading national 
magazines in each country cannot 
match the Digest’s economy! 














4-Color 

B&W Page Cost Page Cost 
Magazine & Cost per M & Cost per M 
READER’S DIGEST $6,615 2.32 $9,040 3.17 
Next leading inter- 
national magazine $4,295 11.77 $6,315 17.30 
Combination of 
leading national 
magazines in $15,756 3.77 $23,294 5.57 


Common Market 
Countries 





lems? -— It’s easy to put an advertise- 
ment in Reader’s Digest throughout 
the Common Market: 


® Write one ad — in English @ The 
Digest will translate it, free, into Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Dutch @ 
Supply original artwork @ Digest will 
prepare necessary material — even in 
full color. @ Send only one insertion 
order — to a Digest office in the U. S. 
or overseas @ Pay in dollars or local 
currency in Europe. 





People have faith in 


eaders 


Digest 
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Largest magazine circulation in the world. Over 21,000,000 bought monthly 
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This photograph shows a typical European 
Council meeting. Here in 1960 ct the Brus- 
sel meeting, organized by Mr. Léon Van 
de Merghel, President of the IAA in 
Belgium. 


A relatively short while ago, in the 1950/51 period, 
the IAA in Europe had a mere twelve members, i.e. 
four in the United Kingdom, one in France, six in 
Sweden and one in Switzerland. At that time, a reg- 
ular IAA representation in Europe hardly existed. 

Following the conversion of the Export Advertising 
Association into the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation in USA, the Board of Directors in New York 


At the Ist IAA Conference in Europe, held in Zurich in 1955, Mr. 

Sherwood Dodge, New York, speaks in the State Parliament of Zurich. 

On the Chairman seat in the background, Mr. Jere Patterson, former 

President of the IAA, to his right Dr. Eric Stoetzner, Director of foreign 

advertising New York Times, and to his left Dr. Rudolf Farner from 
Zurich. 











Ohe International Advertising Association 


in Europe 


decided to give the Association a truly world-wide 
significance by instituting Regional Vice Presidents 
for the various continents. 

The appointment of a Regional Vice President for 
Europe, together with the creation of what originally 
was the European Service Committee and later be- 
came the European Committee of the IAA, was the 
foundation stone of a rapidly and solidly growing IAA 
structure in Europe. 

In August 1954, the Board of Directors entrusted 
me with the office of Regional Vice President for 
Europe and within six years the number of IAA mem- 
bers in Europe increased — thanks to the wonderful 
cooperation of the members of the European Commit- 
tee, the later European Council — from 24 in 1953 
to no less than 475 at the end of June 1961 *. As I say, 
this success was mainly due to the inspiring efforts by 
the small group of pioneer members and especially by 
the European Committee as well as to the fact that 
successful IAA Conventions were held in Zurich in 
1955 (organized by Dr. Rudolf Farner), The Hague 
in 1957 (Chairman Jhr. W. van Andringa de Kem- 
penaer) and Vienna in 1959 (Chairman Mr. Fred 
Ungart). 

In this connection it is certainly desirable that in 
our efforts to increase the number of members we 
maintain the quality of membership. We shall endeav- 





(*) The breakdown by countries was published in the July 1961 
issue of THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER — The Editor. 
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or to admit or recommend for admittance, only 
those who comply with the requirements of, and have 
a legitimate interest in international advertising. To 
this effect it will be to the benefit of the Association 
to aim at a balanced membership between advertisers, 
advertising agencies and media representatives instead 
of having one particular country represented either by 
agency or media men or advertisers only. 

Two main factors were essential for the positive 
development of the Association in Europe: 


1) the recognition of Europe as an entity within 
the Association which was reflected in the 
Charter for Europe, put into force on February 
17, 1960, by the Board of Directors, and 


2) the activity program for Europe. 


The IAA organization in Europe is naturally based 
on the Constitution and By-Laws, however also on the 
Charter for Europe of the IAA. Principally, the 
Charter stipulates that the European members are en- 
titled to form a European Council whose purpose is 
to further strengthen the Association’s status in 





On June 30th, 1961, IAA had 475 members in 
Europe. The diagram below shows the distribution of 
these members between various countries. (The cor- 
responding figure for the U.S.A. was 725 members). 
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Europe, to promote its growth in membership, to ex- 
pand the sphere of its activities and to encourage more 
active participation of the members in the attainment 
of the overall objectives of the IAA. 

The European Council functions as a continent- 
wide entity of the IAA, but does not preclude the 
formation of Local Chapters. The European Council 
includes one representative from each of the Euro- 
pean countries having five members or more. 

The friendly help and advice of members of the 
European Council are available to IAA members, 
Often Council members can provide in the course of 
a few minutes’ conversation the answer to problems, 
which would otherwise take days or weeks to resolve. 

Among the responsibilities of the European Council 
is the organization of the biennial European Conven- 
tions of the IAA, the formation of Local Chapters, 
and the encouragement of round-table discussions and 
‘workshop’ meetings, where practical international 
marketing and advertising problems are considered 
and discussed. 

For the promotion of the IAA in Europe, the Euro- 
pean Council published an instructive leaflet “You, 
If You Are In International Business . . .” 

So far, local chapters have been formed in Sweden, 
Holland, England and France; in Switzerland, a meet- 
ing was carried through under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Max Doleschal. Furthermore, Chapters are at pres- 
ent in formation in Belgium, Germany and Norway. 

The three international 
IAA Congresses in Europe 
were paramount events. All 
of us in Europe recall the 
memorable First Interna- 
tional Advertising Confer- 
ence, which was held in 
Ziirich, Switzerland, in 
1955. Under the chairman- 
ship of our former Pres- 
ident, Mr. Jere Patterson, 
the Conference was organ- 
ized by Dr. Rudolf Farner 
and was the first official 
appearance of the [nterna- 
tional Advertising Associa- 
tion in Europe. The success 
of this conference was out- 
standing, and it constituted 
the basis of the IAA’s ac- 
tual activities in Europe. 

The European Commit- 
tee decided that a confer- 
ence of this kind should be 





(Chart submitted by Mr. Erik Elinder, Stockholm) 
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held in Europe every sec- 
ond year. 

The wonderful success of 
the Conference held at The 
\} Hague-Scheveningen, Hol- 

land, in 1957, has to be 
credited to the determined, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL — and its Spanish edition Automovil 
Internacional — is a completely new, modernized outgrowth of 
The American Automobile/El Automovil Americano magazine, 
which for over 40 years has been the preferred, dominant adver- 


_ tising medium in overseas automotive marketing. 


AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL iS a modern international publication, 
geared to service modern international markets . . . redesigned 
from cover to cover with new logo, new type face, new layout, 
and a new editorial approach. 


AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL will have the most comprehensive news 
and idea gathering editorial facilities ever applied in the world’s 
most dynamic commercial market — automotive . . . an experi- 


' enced, wide-travelling home office staff, backed up by 98 


McGraw-Hill World News Bureau correspondents on the spot in 
every major market. 


AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL editorial pages will be focussed on the 
realities and opportunities of today’s overseas automotive mar- 
kets . . . tuned to the current informational needs of the men 


: who buy, sell, and use every kind of vehicle, part, accessory 


» and service equipment . . . providing the ‘‘know-how’’ we know 


» our subscribers need. 


OCTOBER 1961: 
A NEW HIGHWAY 
TO INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


Formerly The American Automobile 


Automobile 




















AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL will be read by over 38,000 paid sub- 
scribers in 94 countries at the start, and grow from there with 
its market . . . these readers have told us what they want through 
field surveys, letters, and in editors’ visits to their countries... . 
They're waiting for our new model. 


AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL will provide to advertisers the most 
thorough, use-tested series of marketing aids available .. . 
based upon 40 years,of successful overseas automotive sales 
counselling . . . designed to give international sales promotion 
programs more impact and added mileage. 


AUTOMOBILE INTERNATIONAL is your key to bigger sales in 1961 and 
a growing share in the future! Look over the new model—coming 
your way in October. (And ask your representative for a look at 
the new film, ‘‘Highways to Profit’’ — all about the international 
automotive market.) 


Automobile 


INTERNATIONAL 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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multilingual and socially minded Jhr. W. van Andrin- 
ga de Kempenaer, President of the Netherlands Ad- 
vertising Association. We owe him our high apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for his organizing efficiency and 
generous hospitality. Above all, we have to extend our 
warmest thanks to our host, the Netherlands Adver- 
tising Association. 

The Holland Conference is one more milestone in 
the history of the IAA in Europe. A generous gesture 





At the 2nd IAA Conference in Europe, The Hague, 1957, the Chairman, 

Jhr. W. van Andringa de Kempenaer, hands over to Dr. Farner, on 

behalf of the Netherlands Advertising Association, the Golden Tulip 
Award, to the attention of the European Committee. 


by our hosts was manifested: The Netherlands Ad- 
vertising Association created and handed over to the 
European Committee a special award for exceptional 
achievements in the international advertising field by 
European advertisers — “The Golden Tulip Award’. 

In the charter for the Golden Tulip Award it is 
stated that: 

“The Committee will make this award every sec- 
ond year to the advertiser residing in Europe who 
in their opinion has contributed the most notable 
advertising achievement in any European country 
other than that of his residence for a product man- 
ufactured in his country or by arrangement in the 
country in which the advertisement appears and 
which is sold under its original brand name.” 

On the occasion of the 3rd International Advertis- 
ing Conference in Europe, carried through in May 
1959 in Vienna under the Chairmanship of Mr. Fred 
Ungart, the Golden Tulip was handed over to the 
Nestlé’s Company, Vevey, Switzerland, by Dr. Rudolf 
Farner. Mr. Cyril Chessex, director of advertising of 
the Nestlé’s Company, will personally return the 
Golden Tulip to the European Council at the 4th In- 
ternational Advertising Conference on September 22, 
in Madrid. 

To which European advertiser will the Golden 
Tulip be awarded? 


Fourth International Advertising Conference 
in Europe 


All members of the IAA in Europe are heartily wel- 
come to participate at the General Meeting of the 
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IAA members in Europe, taking place on September 
19, 1961, 6 p.m. at the Palace Hotel in Madrid. 

Chairman of the Congress is Mr. Francisco Garcia 
Ruescas; Vice Chairmen are Dr. Rudolf Farner, Mr. 
Erik Elinder and Mr. Leslie B. Cort. The members of 
the Program Committee, presided by Mr. Léon Van 
de Merghel, are Mr. Arthur Burton, London and Mr. 
Jan J. Fels, Amsterdam. 

The theme of the Conference is: 

“The Progress of International Cooperation in 
World Marketing and Advertising.” 

September 20th and 21st, are reserved for working 
sessions (the program promises this time, too, a very 
good conference), and on September 22nd, a trip to 
Toledo, combined with a bull fight, are foreseen. The 
evening of the same day is crowned by the gala din- 
ner and the official ball. 

The European members are looking forward to 
meeting many of our IAA friends from Europe and 
Overseas at the Madrid Conference. 

I believe that some fine achievements have been 
performed in the scope of the IAA. We also believe 
that the IAA is heading for an important future in 
such fields as international advertising, exchange of 
goods and services between world markets and _ in 
particular the improvement of international coopera- 
tion and mutual human understanding. 

In this sense I wish to thank our IAA friends, above 
all our President and the Board of Directors for their 
comprehension and support, and last but not least 
Henry Webel and thus THE INTERNATIONAL ADVER- 
TISER as an important link between the IAA members. 


Dr. Rudolf Farner 
President of the European 
Council of the IAA 





Puerta de Alcala, Madrid 
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MARKETING IN EUROPE 


This special section is presented in connection with the Euro- 
pean Conference of the International Advertising Association. 


EUROPE: 


A Fast Growing Market 


by Dr. Rudolf Frei 


| on Business has discovered Europe! US 
firms are in ever increasing numbers establishing 
footholds on the European Continent and in the 
United Kingdom, and this applies to most lines of 
business. In many countries independent production 
plants are being erected, or new plants are being set 
up in cooperation with long established European 
concerns, or new research centers are being founded. 
Why this sudden interest? 

The principal reasons for this development are the 
rapid expansion of the European market, its extra- 
ordinary growth potential and the consequent pros- 
pects of favorable development in the future, looked 
at from a long-term point of view. However, is it cor- 
rect to regard Europe as a unified market? Is the 
Continent still not split up into individual national 
markets? Integration has in fact not yet been carried 
out, having been set in motion only very recently. 
As everyone knows, two main groups confront each 
other, reciprocal tariff reduction having been ini- 
tiated within each group; the two groups as a whole, 
however, are still separated from each other by tariff 
barriers. These two groupings are: the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) with as members France, 
Italy, West Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands and 
Luxemburg, and the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion including the United Kingdom, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Austria, Portugal and Switzerland. Is 
a merger of these two groups, and thus the appear- 
ance of a unified European market, a factor to be 
reckoned with in the foreseeable future? 

The growing investments on the part of private 
US capital seem to demonstrate that the American 
business community is confident in this regard and 
is planning on the emergence of a tariff-free market 
within Europe as a whole—and is counting on es- 


caping the discrimination which threatens every third 
country in an integrated trading area. There is some 
justification for this optimism, for an economic par- 
tition of Europe would over the long run not be tol- 
erable from the political point of view. To be sure, 
the exact date for the realization of the common 
market still remains an open question—nevertheless, 
most recent developments in the integration move- 
ment encourage a certain optimism with regard to 
this point. 
Europe versus USA 


How large exactly is the European market? If the 
population figure is taken as a measure, it appears 
to exceed by far the US market: Europe around 330 
million inhabitants, the USA 182 million. However, 
these 182 millions produce a Gross National Prod- 
uct (GNP) of around 503 billion dollars, whereas 
Europe with its greater population delivers a GNP 
of approximately only 304 billion dollars. The rela- 
tionship between productivity and purchasing power 
is thus radically different on the two sides of the At- 
lantic: The GNP in the USA comes to $2,760 per 
capita (1960), which is exactly three times the Euro- 
pean figure. To be sure, conditions in Europe are 
greatly different from country to country, the per 
capita figures in Switzerland, in Sweden and in West 
Germany are far above the average, while countries 
like Portugal, Greece and Turkey have by no means 
reached the average for Europe. 

Thus Europe comes off badly in the light of this 
statistical comparison. The picture is quite different, 
however, when we look at things from the dynamic 
standpoint. Then it becomes apparent in fact that 
economic growth in the Old World has proceeded 
more rapidly than in the USA and national incomes 
have risen more switfly as well, that the purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers is steadily mounting 
and that the standard of living is continually rising. 
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Let us take this one example as an illustration: In 1950 
in the EEC and EFTA countries there was, on the 
average, one automobile per 40 inhabitants; in 1959, 
however, every 14th inhabitant had a car; in France 
the figure moved from 29 to 9 and in Sweden from 28 
to 7. Thus the proportion has by no means attained 
the figure for the USA, where every third inhabitant 
has a car, but these figures do give a very concrete 
idea of the power behind Europe’s economic develop- 
ment. It is no doubt perfectly normal for the more 
mature industrial economy of the United States to ex- 
pand at a relatively slower rate, but the actual differ- 
ences in the rate of development are so significant that 
no long-range business policy can ignore them. 


Europe Moves Forward 


Especially striking is the differential development of 
industrial production (Chart 1). Europe? during the 
past decade registered a continuous if by no means 
even increase in production, whereas the USA had at 
various times to cope with slumps in production. 


Europe e USA ‘a 


Europe and USA, 1950-1960 (1953 100) Industrial Production 
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Even though the great upswing was still being helped 
along to a considerable extent at the beginning of the 
decade by the generous American aid program, never- 
theless, in the years to follow, the European economy 
pursued its expansion on the basis of its own internal 
resources. 

Industrial production in the EEC countries went 
up on the average by more than 11%, that of the 
EFTA countries by only 3.5% annually. Far ahead of 
all the other countries stand West Germany and Italy 
with 14.9% and 13.3% respectively; on the other 
hand, the United Kingdom showed an_ industrial 
growth of only 3.7%. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the figures for industrial potential have in the course 
of the Fifties visibly shifted in favor of Europe (Table 
1). We learn from a calculation of the Bank for In- 





(*) In the Tables, “Europe” comprises all member countries of 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) excluding Spain, that is, the already mentioned 
countries that belong to the ECC and the EFTA, plus 
Greece, Ireland, Iceland and Turkey. 
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ternational Settlements (BIS) in Basle that the EEC 
countries in particular have gained in industrial capa- 
city, for their share in the total industrial production 





Table 1 


Share of the EEC, the United Kingdom and 
the USA in the total industrial production of 
these countries. 


1950 1960 
Percent 

West Germany 8.0 12.0 

France a5 7.0 

Italy 3.5 5.0 

Benelux 3.0 3.0 

Total EEC 20.0 27.0 

United Kingdom 15.0 13.0 

USA 65.0 60.0 
Total of all 

countries named 100.0 100.0 





of the USA, the United Kingdom and the EEC has 
risen from 20 to 27%. In contrast, the share of the 
USA in this total has fallen from 65 to 60%. 


Differences in Growth 


If we take individual sectors of industry, the differ- 
ences in growth are in most cases very clear, and at 
times even striking (Table 2). The manufacturing in- 
dustry of Europe as a whole in 1960 produced goods 
and services at a level that was 85% above that of 
1950; this increase is especially pronounced for the 
EEC countries with their figure of 115%. 





Table 2 


Production in individual branches of industry 
Increase (in real terms) 1960 as against 1950 


Percent 
Manufacturing, total 85 
Basic metal industries 102 
Metal products 102 
Chemicals 159 
Crude steel 107 
Electric power 121 
Passenger cars 330 





Possibilities for Greater Expansion 


Specific indices of growth are the acquisition of 
durable consumer goods and that of capital goods. 
This shows how great the expansion in precisely this 
sector is in the European market, this being a develop- 
ment that can only go forward in view of the rising 
living standard. (Table 3). 


The figures on the acquisition of capital goods are 











POTTS 





especially informative. Investment, as is well known, 
is the pre-condition for any future economic growth; 
the more plants are created for the production of 
capital goods, the greater is the capacity for growth. 
In this respect Europe comes off very well indeed — 
particularly the EEC —, for a 70% increase opens up 
important possibilities for further development. 





Table 3 


Increase (in real terms) in acquisition of durable 
consumer goods and of capital goods. 


Increase 1959 as against 1950 ( Percent ) 
consumers’ capital 
durables goods 

EEC countries 110 90 
United Kingdom 100 40 
Rest of Europe 90 50 

Total Europe 105 70 





More Imports 


As a consequence of the upswing in the European 
economy, its importing capacity has naturally also in- 
creased, and this at an above-average level (Table 4). 
Whereas world imports from 1950 to 1960 increased 
quantitatively by 82%, European imports registered 
a rise of 101%. As has already been established in an- 
other connection, the EEC in this respect as well is in 
a stronger position than the rest of Europe: imports 
to the EEC area have gone up a full 159%. Intra- 
European trade has also expanded in a particularly 
striking way, namely by around 170% (by value), 
i.e., more than twice as much as total world trade — 
a trend that is bound to be accentuated by European 
integration. 





Table 4 
Volume Indices of Imports 
(1953 = 100) 
increase 
1950 1960 percent 
World 88 160 82 
Europe 89 179 101 
EEC 84 218 159 
EFTA 92 148 61 





Reference has on various occasions been made to the 
fact that the development in Europe has not gone for- 
ward uniformly and is not now proceeding in a uni- 
form manner. To be sure, the trend has in all countries 
been in an upward direction, but on the individual 
level considerable deviations do occur, as can be seen 
from Chart 2. 


A Sharply Competitive Market 


Thus the most various indices show that Europe is 
growing and expanding rapidly. The European econ- 
omy at the present time appears to be more firmly 
based than ever before. Its spectacular successes are 
not built on sand, the foundation on which it rests is 
a solid one and the prospects for growth are favorable 
in many directions. The national tariff barriers still 
constitute a hindrance, integration and the consequent 
realization of the common all-European market are 
still a program and a goal — and not a reality. How- 
ever, the prospects that this common market will be 
realized are good. The long-term assets of numerous 
European enterprisers are being increasingly geared to 
the coming European market. Unmistakable evidence 
of this is the growing trend toward economic concen- 
tration, the mergers of national concerns to form larger 
and more rational productive units, as well as the ever 
increasing number of agreements among firms in dif- 
ferent European countries, whether in connection with 
production, research or sales. 

These are all preliminary moves for the intensified 
competitive struggle to be expected in a common 
market. There is no doubt that the struggle for a 
market will be sharper, that sales promotion will as- 
sume ever more significance — there is no doubt either 
that advertising will be faced with new challenges, 
new chances and possibilities on this competitive 
market. 


Gross Domestic Product: average of Growth 
(real terms) rate 1953/59 


Germany 


Italy 


Netherlands 





USA* 


Portugal 


Norway 


Denmark 


Belgium 


United Kingdom 





“Gross national product 1954/59 
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Sweden- 


The Market 


by Goran Tamm 
Managing Director 
A B Svenska Telegrambyran, Stockholm 


co SwepIsH market is about 7.5 million people, 
of which about 3.2 million are gainfully employed. 
The country is about twice the size of England, but 
the distance from south to north is 1000 miles, or the 
same distance as between Copenhagen and Rome. 

However, of those gainfully employed only 18% 
work in forests, agriculture and fishing. Over 5 mil- 
lion live in urban communities and over 30% of the 
population live within the buying areas of Stockholm, 
Gothenburg and Malmé. 


Total production — goods and services — has in- 
creased to a level about 55% higher than that of 
1946. This gives an average yearly increase of 3.5% 
of which only 0.5% is a result of increase in employ- 
ment. This increase in productivity is primarily a 
result of a high investment level. An investigation by 
OEEC indicates that if the Swedish investment level 
per inhabitant is set at 100, the corresponding figures 
for West Germany and France is 75 and for England 
70. 

To give a rough indication of the standard of liv- 
ing in Sweden, an investigation of the gross national 
product in 1958 dollars gives a figure of 1.432 dol- 
lars for Sweden and 1.227 for England. Other and 
more illustrative indications of personal spending can 
be found in the number of cars for personal use per 
1,000 inhabitants which is 120 in Sweden and about 
85 in England. The number of telephone receivers 
per 1,000 inhabitants is over 300 in Sweden and about 
150 in England. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade has been one of the most dynamic 
features of the Swedish economy since the second 
world war. The annual increase in volume has aver- 
aged about 7%, or about double the increase in the 
gross national product. To give an indication of the 
relative size of Sweden’s foreign commerce, it is about 
half that of France with her 45 million inhabitants. 

The rather one-sided nature of the country’s nat- 
ural resources, largely iron ore and forestry, has re- 
sulted in a concentration of exports in those cate- 
gories for which iron or timber are the basic raw 
materials. In 1957 Sweden’s export was about 2,000 
million dollars; no less than half consisted of iron, 
steel, machinery and allied products, and timber prod- 
ucts accounted for about 35%. Products which were 


originally made in Sweden—ball-bearings, telephones, 
vacuum cleaners, and matches—are not included in 
the export figures, as they are now generally manu- 
factured abroad. 

Our imports of about $2,400 million in 1958 show 
a much greater variety than exports. The proportion 
of raw materials and semi-finished goods has stead- 
ily dropped, while fuels and consumer goods of vari- 
ous kinds have increased. Approximatley 70% of 
both imports and exports are from and to countries 
in Western Europe. 

Principal trading partners with Sweden are the 
United Kingdom and Western Germany. The U.K. 
takes 16% of our exports, Western Germany takes 
14%. Of imports, 14% come from the U.K. and no 
less than 23% from Western Germany. 

Sweden has at present just as great a trade with 
the Common Market countries with its 165 million 
people as with EFTA and its 90 million people. In 
order to protect their present markets with EEC and 
to exploit its future potential, some Swedish com- 
panies are planning to build factories within the bor- 
ders of the Common Market countries. However, 
from Sweden’s point of view it is vital to retain a 
global perspective. As a country with a tradition of 
low tariffs, Sweden has in the first place every rea- 
son to support GATT in its work towards worldwide 
reduction in tariffs. 


Distribution Channels 


During the last years, Swedish retailing has under- 
gone a rapid development. This has been most ob- 
vious within the food sector where the importance of 
self-service stores has increased rapidly. It is now es- 
timated that over 30% of the total food volume goes 
through this type of stores. Furthermore, experts be- 
lieve that we will reach about 90% within the next 
10 years. 

The abolishment of resale price fixing in 1954 has 
created an entirely new type of competition, both 
within the food sector and the sector of durable con- 
sumer goods. The high margins on some types of 
goods which existed under the protection of resale 
price maintenance, has now turned into a drastic 
competition on high margin goods. 

New types of retail enterprises have been formed, 
most of them having no open stores, as e.g. home 
delivery stores, employees purchasing associations, 
etc. The volume through these new types of enter- 
prises is not very big but their influence in lowering 
prices has been enormous. Recently, the importance 
of chain stores has also increased. 

In Sweden, food of various kinds is sold through 
about 24,000 retail enterprises of different kinds. Con- 
sequently, deliveries through wholesalers play a rather 
important role in this field. 

The Swedish retail sector is divided into a num- 
ber of blocks, each of which could be covered with 
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a relatively small number of wholesalers. The most 
important blocks are the following: the consumer co- 
operatives, retailers’ purchasing groups, wholesalers’ 
purchasing groups, chain stores and independent re- 
tailers. 

Unfortunately there is no information available to 
give a clear indication of the importance of various 
blocks. Generally the share of the consumers’ coop- 
eratives is estimated to be about 25% of all food re- 
tailing. It should be stressed that it is almost impos- 
sible to introduce a consumer article at the same time 
in the consumers’ cooperatives and in one of the oth- 
er blocks. 

The retailers’ purchasing groups consist of the re- 
tailers within ICA. The ICA group is divided into 
four big wholesale companies, owned by retailers, 
each one covering a separate part of the country. 

The most important of the wholesalers’ purchasing 
groups is ASK which has been formed especially to 
meet competition from consumers’ cooperatives and 
the ICA group. These wholesalers coordinate most 
of their buying through ASK but are in every respect 
independent towards the retailers which they serve. 

Drastic changes have taken place in food retailing. 
Within the Metro chain, the biggest food chain in 
Stockholm, the average store space before 1956 was 
about 150 square metres and between 3-700 square 
metres in 1960. In the new shopping centre, Farsta, 
south of Stockholm, Europe’s biggest self-service store 
has recently been opened. 

The Metro food chain has a rather restricted buy- 
ing policy, and it is estimated that at least 80% of all 
offers from new articles are rejected. At present the 
total assortment by Metro is about 1,500 articles of 
which 500 are invariably fresh goods. There are quite 
a number of sources available to facilitate marketing 
planning in Sweden. I will restrict myself to mention 
only the various publications from the Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics (manufacturing, trade, population, 
incomes, etc.), published reports from the State Price 
and Cartel Office, and especially the publication 
“Market Statistics.” 


EFTA-problems 


I will now deal briefly with some problems within 
the EFTA framework. In giving some views on how 
the home market situation is generally regarded, I 
will limit myself to two rather important types of 
consumer goods in the mind of today’s Swedish con- 
sumers—cars and radio and television receivers. 

The rather high Swedish standard of living has 
made Sweden the biggest market for cars in Europe. 
In 1958 over 120,000 cars were imported, out of a 
total registration of 160,000 new cars. About 70% 
of the imports came from EEC countries and about 
20% from EFTA countries. 

The main competition on the Swedish market 
stands among a rather limited number of makes, 
Volvo, Volkswagen, General Motors (Opel), Ford 
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(Taunus) and British Motor Corporation, which all 
sell more than one model. 

It should also be stressed that Volvo and Saab seem 
to have a good chance to increase their export to 
England and the other EFTA countries. This will 
probably lead to an increased competition on the 
home market where Volvo and Saab already have a 
good position. The increased production in the Swed- 
ish factories can lead to a level of production which 
comes closer to an optimal level than at present. 

In the long run, however, the automotive trade in 
this country expects lower prices on cars and an in- 
creased import from England on the account of de- 
livery from EEC countries. How big this change will 
be, will entirely depend on the British car industries’ 
possibility to be on the same level as the production 
within EEC in dependability and styling, not only 
as seen from a British point of view but from a Swed- 
ish one. 

Radio and Television Sets 


The Swedish market is dominated by radio and 
television brands produced by the Swedish Philips 
Company. Nevertheless about 50% of the demand 
is covered by imports. 

Only about 10% of imports come from countries 
within EFTA. Before the first of July 1960 the cus- 
tom duties on radio and television receivers was 17%. 
At this time it was estimated that custom duties were 
responsible for about 8% of the consumer price on 
television receivers (general purchase-tax included). 

It is not expected that reduction of import duties 
will cause some new situations. The producers of radio 
and television receivers outside the EFTA countries 
are very well established on the Swedish market. If 
price-reductions take place they will probably origi- 
nate from other sources than custom reductions. 

I am not informed about production-capacity of 
the British radio and television industry. If, how- 
ever, this industry reaches excess capacity, the possi- 
bilities of export to EFTA-countries will have to be 
considered. 

For some obvious reasons I feel that the Swedish 
market will present three rather expensive obstacles: 
(1) The British receivers are built with another line- 
system than Sweden. (2) Safety regulations are much 
more rigid in Sweden than in the U.K. (3) Swed- 
ish and British taste concerning furniture is rather 
different. It is rather probable that the chassis will 
have to be placed in furniture of Swedish design. All 
these problems will probably lead to increased pro- 
duction costs and lower competition power on the 
Swedish market. 

If we restrict ourselves to a short term view of the 
problems, I feel it necessary to stress the fact that 
price as a means of competition is less important in 
the field of consumer goods than in the field of cap- 
ital goods. Consequently, the short term effects of 
small changes in tariffs will be unimportant, as Swe- 
den has always been a low tariff country. 
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by Nick J. Vink 
Director, International Department 
Nijgh & Van Ditmar, Rotterdam 


= in Western Europe is continuously boom- 
ing. During the past ten years total investments in the 
Common Market countries have increased by some 
81% (U.K. 47% U.S.A. 15%). Industrial produc- 
tion, consumption and international trade are flour- 
ishing at ever increasing levels. 

In The Netherlands the business boom goes on as 

well. Partly because of conditions and developments 
in Western Europe at large and the increasing num- 
ber of foreign interests investing in the country 
(not in the least U.S. firms), partly because of an 
impressive industrialization program implemented in 
post-war years. Agricultural, trading and seafaring 
Holland has developed into an industrial nation. This 
development may also be seen from comparing pre- 
war as to present exports. In pre-war years, the ratio 
of agricultural exports as to industrial exports ap- 
proximated to 2 to 3. Nowadays, industrial exports 
are more than three times as large as agricultural ex- 
ports. 
‘the Dutch economy is one of the most interna- 
tional ones in Western Europe: imports and exports 
combined equal some 90% of the national income. 
However limited the domestic market may be (popu- 
lation 11,5 million), when it comes to foreign trade, 
The Netherlands are one of the important trading 
nations in Western Europe. 

The geographical position of the country is excel- 
lent. The population density is higher than that of 
any other European country (over 350 persons per 
sq. km.). Political conditions in the country are sta- 
ble. Through intelligent labor policy Holland has be- 
come the country with less lost time due to labor 
sirikes than any other country in Europe. Highly qual- 
ified labor is available. The Netherlands therefore 
have become very well suited as a base for manufac- 
turing and marketing operations covering the Com- 
mon Market or even Western Europe at large. Dur- 
ing the past ten years total investments in The Neth- 
erlands have increased by more than 100%. 

In The Netherlands as well it is increasingly said, 
however, that the present rate of expansion may not 
be expected to continue forever. Some time ahead 
in the sixties The Netherlands, just as Western Eu- 
rope at large, may probably be faced with the same 
kind of problems known to the U.S.A. for some time 
already: excess production, capacity, highly increased 
competition and declining profit margins. 


Some Major Economic and Retailing Developments 
in the Netherlands 


For the moment, however, the country may in- 
creasingly be troubled by labor shortage. Unemploy- 
ment has come down to an all-time low of some 
25,000 people, i.e. a little over /2%, creating a situa- 
tion of over-employment with additional wage pres- 
sures. In this situation wage increases may well out- 
grow the productivity rise. All this is additionally 
stimulated by the accelerated implementation of the 
five days’ working week. 

It is very difficult, and possibly always will be, to 
make a prognosis of future business opportunities, 
cycles, etc. The Netherlands are no exception to that 
rule. For the moment the boom goes on. Industrial 
production for 1961 may even be greater than ex- 
pected half a year ago. To a large extent, if not pri- 
marily, present developments of the economy are 
being determined by consumption growth, stimulated 
by wage increases. A development in its turn inciting 
additional investments. 

However much “spending minded” the Dutch have 
become in recent years, the sort of Calvinistic back- 
ground may have added to a more or less steady 
propensity to save in general. By and large, The Neth- 
erlands Central Bank, in cooperation with the com- 
mercial banks, is trying hard to prevent the infla- 
tionary developments from accelerating by planning 
and implementing new money sterilizing measures. 
In this respect the domestic wave of issues by Dutch 
enterprise may be expected to increase in the near 
future. As to the Exchange, the fall in prices has been 
fairly substantial in this country. Thts has not only 


Partial view of supermarket owned by a large Dutch chain. 
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GENERAL SECRETARY: Fernando Bolin 


H. N. Marten, M.P., (United Kingdom) 

The Progress of European Unity 

Dr. Julius Schwenzner (Germany) 

The Need for a More Efficient Exchange of 
Information and Experience in the Field of 
Opinion, Market and Media Research 

Pedro Prat Gaballi (Spain) 

Marketing Cooperation in Europe 

Jean-Max Lenormand (France) 

Are There Organizations for Professional Edu- 
cation in the Field of Advertising Through- 
out the World? 

John Ortengren (Sweden) 
Market Research in Europe 
Jacques Dauphin (France) 
Facilities of Outdoor Advertising in Europe 


Ath ADVERTISING CONFERENCE IN EUROPE 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Palace Hotel, Madrid — September 20-22, 1961 


THEME: 


“The Progress of International Cooperation 
in World Marketing and Advertising” 


CHAIRMAN: Francisco Garcia Ruescas 
VICE-CHAIRMEN: Leslie B. Cort; Erik Elinder; Dr. Rudolf Farner 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Leon Van de Merghel, Chairman; Arthur C. Burton; Jan J. Fels 


SESSION CHAIRMEN: Leon Van de Merghel . . . Dr. Rudolf Farner . . . Alfonso de Zunzunegui 
.. . Enrique Vila Mafe . 
F. de Bobadilla . . . Ole Sylvester-Hvid . .. W. Van Andriga de Kempenaer 
. . . René Giraud . 


SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


. . Fred Ungart . . . Francis Seidler . . . Vicente 


. H. Hubert Strauf . . . Jonas S. K. Schiotz 


Joost Smit (Holland) 
(to be announced) 
Dr. Giuseppe Tecchio (Italy) 
Consumer Reactions in a Local Market to Inter- 
national Advertising 
Erik Elinder (Sweden) 
How International Can Advertising Be? 
R. R. Walker (England) 
The Problems of Marketing in the Newly De- 
veloping Countries 
Geoffrey P. Wethered (England) 
European Commercial Television, its Develop- 
ment and Function as a Medium 
Jo Linten (Spain) 
Showing of ISAS and ISPA Advertising Films 


PANEL SPEAKERS 


Robert Rutter (England) © George Theophilopoulos (Greece) ¢ Ilmar 
Roostal (Switzerland) e@ Manvel Pérez (Spain) e Joost Smit (Holland) 








Luncheon Sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 


Reception by the Mayor of Madrid, followed by cocktails 
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RONNIE: UP WRIIINOIIIN 5 siccasssccistsecchecinottboseicosusaiencahalind sabeissehiictointtatitaieniineesiiniiid Friday morning 
TRS aerate Caan a iene eae Me eae vonte MON Rn Re ee Friday afternoon 
Gala Dinner, Presentation of the “Golden Tulip” Award, Floor 

BE HE GRU peaivciesacinntitieensasseictesintemeinisbedaiiaamninicgligallniiedd Friday evening 


Special Program for Ladies also includes visits to the Royal Palace and the Prado Museum and a fashion show 
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or primarily been influenced by past and present po- 
litical tensions, but mainly because the Dutch stock 
market is limited in size, leaving a great lack of sta- 
bility to fluctuating financial interests from abroad. 

Another effort by which the Dutch Government 
is trying to mitigate the present economic pressures, 
is shown by brand-new measures that in a way may 
tighten installment purchases. On August 3, 1961, 
government measures amending the respective Gov- 
ernment decree in force so far were published and 
became effective. 

By the new amendments compulsory first pay- 
ments will have to be increased. Following items will 
be affected: cars, motorcycles, scooters, autocycles, 
radio and TV sets, pick-ups, tape recorders, accor- 
dions, stoves, domestic appliances, furniture, furnish- 
ing fabrics, beds, mattresses, floor-covering, house- 
hold fabrics, men’s-women’s-children’s clothes. 

The economic situation and development in The 
Netherlands has been a determining factor as to mar- 
keting opportunities of an ever changing and widen- 
ing of goods and services. Methods of distribution 
are also to be considered of great importance as to 
planning and implementing marketing policies. As 
important changes have taken place in post-war years 
with regard to the Dutch retail infrastructure—in 
fact Dutch retail patterns are still in the midst of 
some most radical evolutions—quite a few consumer 
items sold in this country, whether their origin is 
Dutch or foreign, are effected and will be some even 
more in the future. The evolving retail infrastruc- 
ture, offering challenging and new marketing oppor- 
tunities, are of great direct interest to advertising 
and marketing alike. 


Current Changes in Retailing: 


In post-war years the retail trade in The Nether- 
lands has gradually started adapting distribution 
techniques which had been well tried abroad and a 
new impetus may accelerate changes and develop- 
ments still more. As the retail pattern has been chang- 
ing constantly, the following simplifications may char- 
acterize the new type of retailing: 


e The total number of outlets of consumer items 
has been declining during the past few years 
from some 88,000 outlets in 1955 to 82,600 in 
1960, i.e. decreasing at a rate of approximately 
14%4% annually. 


e@ The extreme specializations of the respective 
types of retail outlets are fading away. This de- 
velopment can be illustrated as follows: canned 
vegetables partly moved from the greengrocer 
to the grocer; poultry partly moved from the 
poultry shop to the bucher, grocer and green- 
grocer; detergents, toothpaste and toilet soap 
—traditionally sold by the druggist—increas- 
ingly distributed via other types of retail out- 
lets, etc. 


e@ The above two developments have also largely 
been stimulated by the rise of the self-service 
store and supermarket. As compared with other 
parts of Europe, this rise may be considered as 


spectacular: 
1948: The first Dutch self-service store was op- 
ened. 


1960: some 2,700 self-service stores were op- 
erating, representing some 10% of the 
total number of groceries and amounting 
to some 30% of total sales of foodstuffs. 


On February 10, 1961, a number of important 
amendments to the official Dutch “Order Control- 
lings the Opening of New Retail Businesses” (Ves- 
tigingsbesluit ) have become effective. 

Many a previously specialized retailer is now offi- 
cially allowed to broaden the store’s assortment. Re- 
tailers so far specialized in specific foodstuffs, such as 
grocers (24,180), butchers (10,000), bakeries/con- 
fectioners (13,000), dairies (11,500), greengrocers 
(15,500), fishdealers (3,700) and poultry shops 
(600), may add a number of items to their conven- 
tional and specialized assortment. This presents a real 
marketing challenge to manufacturers and _ retailers 
alike! 

Druggists may also add a number of items, such 
as: health foods, vegetarian and dietary products, in- 
gredients for Oriental dishes, etc. 

Compared to other parts of Europe, the Dutch 
drug store (3,500 outlets throughout the country 
enjoys a unique position. The traditional] assortment 
is made up of patent medicines, toilct soaps, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and simple household articles. 

The drug-store trade has become a stable, highly 
qualified and healthy channel of distribution. This 
strong position has resulted from continuous efforts 
at improving the qualifications of the trade. 

By 1955 it was quite clear that all efforts within 
the trade had largely been concentrated on the tech- 
nical side of its operations. More and more the trade 
at large became convinced that a marketing approach 
was becoming necessary. 

After a number of preparatory studies the respec- 
tive drug-store organizations concluded that the recog- 
nized qualified druggists urgently needed marketing- 
based cooperative activities in order to facilitate prof- 
itable adaptations as well as defensive measures with- 
in the changing patterns of distribution. 

In 1959, at the initiative of the three druggist as- 
sociations, the Dutch Druggist Advertising Founda- 
tion was established. In the beginning the Founda- 
tion acted rather carefully, by inviting individual 
druggists to become shareholders of the Foundation. 
By doing so, the Foundation built a small fund of 
Fl. 15,000, from which a few activities could be fi- 
nanced, such as designing a distinctive mark by which 
each and every druggist could readily be identified. 

Apart from adjustments within the trade, two con- 
secutive campaigns had to be planned, an effective 
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Right on top of the job too - producing outstandingly successful campaigns for many leading 


europe 


U.S. products. For Smit’s are the kind of agency, modern and progressive, where such accounts 
smit’s 
are obviously so right at home; an agency which effectively blends its natural ‘know-how’ of the 


are 


European market with a contemporary approach to the whole field of advertising and selling. And 


right 


see where Smit’s are located. From Amsterdam, centre of the graphic arts and city of commerce, 


On 


Smit’s executives - trained in both American and British agencies - travel to the important cities of 
top 

Europe in less time than it takes to lunch a client. No better way, they reckon, of keeping on top 

of media, markets and services. To their comprehensive advertising and marketing services, 

Smit’'s have now added a T.V. department (with closed-circuit equipment), ready for the day 

when commercial transmissions begin. This is typical of their forward-looking policy and yet 

another of the many inte why in Europe leading U.S. accounts are right at home with Smit’s. 


Some of the well-known U.S. names at Smit’s: Burroughs - Colgate-Palmolive - Ford 


Motor Co. - Chesebrough-Pond’s - Kellogg's - Libby's - Parker Pen Co. - Johnson & Johnson 


°49 
Smit S Advertising 
Amsterdam The Netherlands 


You can read about the agency's development, domestically and world wide, in a new autobiographical 
booklet; Ask your secretary to cable or write for a copy to Smit's Advertising, 1-3 Leidseplein,Amsterdam-C. 








money -raising campaign, aimed at the druggists only, 
and an effective promotional campaign primarily 
aimed at the public. 

This was the first time in Dutch advertising his- 
tory that a retail trade was going to advertise jointly 
and cooperatively. A professionally planned money- 
raising campaign for advertising or other promotion- 
al purposes may also be considered quite unique in 
The Netherlands. 

During the introductory stages all druggists were 
informed of the main contents of the new amend- 
ments of the “Order Controlling the Opening of New 
Retail Businesses” (therefore the introduction of the 
campaign had to be postponed for three days, notably 
upon the request of The Netherlands Department of 
Economic Affairs), the opportunities and dangers 
that were ahead of the drug store trade at large; why 
should the trade act jointly and cooperatively now; 
an introductory appeal by the President of the Dutch 
Advertising Association; appeals from the Presidents 
of the Dutch Advertising Association; appeals from 
the Presidents of the three druggist associations; an 
appeal from the President of the Dutch Druggist 
Advertising Foundation; how to make fiscal savings 
when making financial contributions to the Founda- 
tion; selling the idea of industry-wide promotion by 
referring to cooperative promotion by products as 
beer, milk, cigars, etc.; identification of all partici- 
pants by making them use the blow-up of the new 
identification mark as window streamer; an easy 
guide to facilitate druggists to determine their indi- 
vidual financial contribution to the Foundation; a 
ballot asking each and every druggist whether he is 
for or against the forthcoming large-scale, industry- 
wide campaign promoting the Dutch druggist to the 
public; this large-scale industry-wide campaign was 
appealing shown to all druggists in summary. 

Every morning the accumulated sum total of all 


individual financial contributions so far was pub- 
lished in a front page advertisement in all three na- 
tional morning dailies. 

At the end of 10 days of the campaign, results 
read as follows: 1,225 druggists (response 35%) 
promised to contribute Dfl. 105,000; Cost-output ra- 
tio was 8.6%. 

A 3-day follow-up campaign was worked out to 
canvass those druggists who had not responded posi- 
tively. For this canvassing campaign the telephone 
technique was chosen, a technique which is still very 
exceptionally used to canvass large groups of people. 

Some 2,275 druggists had to be canvassed by tele- 
phone in three days. Eleven telephone lines and thir- 
teen free-lancers were hired who had been fully in- 
structed by the advertising agency the position of the 
druggist within the distributional network, the im- 
portance of advertising and promotion and the ins 
and outs of the telephone technique. 

The results of the campaign were very positive: 


Number of druggists financial- 


ly contributing ..........: 2,200 (=63%) 
Gross amount of money raised: Dfl. 165,000.- 
Costs of campaign ........: Dfl. 14,000.- 
Cost-result ratio ...........: 8.5% 


The above results are not final and it may realis- 
tically be assumed that the final gross output will be 
close to Dfl. 200,000. The final response will then 
come close to some 75%. 

The above shows how excellently The Netherlands 
are located as a base for manufacturing and mar- 
keting operations for foreign firms covering the Com- 
mon Market, or even Western Europe at large, and 
it points to the ever increasing standard of living of 
the densely populated country, making Holland an 
interesting market on which products can be sold 
efficiently. 





Commercial Television in Europe 


, has become one of the most expansion- 
istic forces in the social and economic life of Western 
Europe, monopolizing as it does the leisure time of an 
increasing part of the population, according to a news- 
letter issued by Contimart, Zurich market research 
organization, on which this article is based. 


Until a few years ago, the possibility that stations 
would be permitted to carry advertising was consid- 
ered very remote, but things have now changed rapid- 
ly in this respect, and in most countries commercial 
television has either become a fact or is under consider- 
ation. 


In the U.S., Great Britain and Canada, the three 


countries where it is already well established, television 
advertising accounts for about 13-15% of total ad- 
vertising expenditures, as against 42-48% for advertis- 
ing in print media. The 15% ratio will probably also 
prevail in Europe, although anticipated regulations of 
advertising time may bring it down to 10%. Other 
media will probably not be seriously affected, if we 
consider that the same 10-15% correspond to the 
normal annual rate of increase in total advertising ex- 
penditures for the past few years. 

To the extent that television may make advertising 
in general more effective, it will even actually increase 
the total volume, and hence the advertising revenue 
of all other media. 
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Networks and Set Ownership 


According to a Contimart study on behalf of CBS 
(Europe), at the beginning of 1960 there were in West- 
ern Europe ten television networks without advertis- 
ing, and ten networks with advertising in nine coun- 
tries: Great Britain, West Germany, Italy, Finland, 
Austria, Portugal, Spain, Monaco and Luxembourg. 

In a few years the number of channels carrying ad- 
vertising will be twice or three times as large and each 
country will have at least two, three, or four networks. 

Today, about 25 million TV sets are in use in about 
90 million households in Western Europe and three- 
fourths of these sets receive commercial programs. The 
number will probably double in the next five years. 
It appears probable that Europe will be able to see 
TV programs from the entire world in the non too dis- 
tant future. Will there be then any country which does 
not allow advertising on television? 

Advertising expenditures in television will be used, 
nut only to produce better programs so as to compete 
with foreign programs for national or cultural reasons, 
to be able to offer TV stars and technicians suitable 
fees so that they will not emigrate, and to give home 
industries a chance to compete with foreign goods via 
TV advertising. It would certainly be odd if, for ex- 
ample, Swiss or Danish firms should advertise to their 
own market via television of neighboring countries or 


even the USA! 
Television and Advertising Agencies 


The following experience was reported by W. S. 
Crawford Ltd. in London. 

In Great Britain, it is believed that television is a 
“selling medium” rather than a “publicity medium’. 
There is evidence that television, more than any other 
medium, provokes impulse buying. Television brings 
the message right into the home to a captive and re- 
laxed audience. It is, therefore, potentially more pow- 
erful than press advertising, and it is a more emotional 
medium. 

In the UK, television is primarily suitable for con- 
sumer mass products. This is so for two reasons. First, 
because of the “impulsive purchase” characteristic of 
TV which makes it particularly suitable for products 
with a quick turnover, e.g. sweets, cigarettes, deter- 
gents. Secondly, because in the UK television owner- 
ship is already widespread, including the lower and 
middle classes. 

The natural TV products seem to be, therefore, 
mass-market products with a high turnover. This 
does not, of course, mean that other products cannot 
be and are not advertised on TV. But it does mean that 
the agency is called upon to make a careful assessment 
of the suitability of the product for TV, and must not 
be stampeded into promoting TV simply because it 
is a powerful selling medium for many other products. 
At Crawfords, as at most other large UK advertising 
agencies, there is a Media Assesor to advise on the 
relative merits of different media for different products. 











Production and Planning of Commercials 


Television calls for very high creativity, schedule- 
planning and time-buying requirements. 

On the creative side there is, on one hand, the 
importance of the quality of commercials. Then, there 
is the need for continously new ideas — the same tele- 
vision commercial can rarely be sustained for long, 
and certainly not for as long a period as a press adver- 
tisement. 

On the schedule planning side there are considera- 
tions of the length of spots, the frequency and the 
length of time for which one commercial may be 
sustained. The length of a spot depends partly on its 
cost, but more particularly on the product and the 
story to be put over. Longer spots are used for introduc- 
ing new products and for demonstrations — e.g. wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators. The problem of time- 
buying is one of the most difficult aspects of television. 

Then, it is vitally important to have close coopera- 
tion of the merchandising department with the tele- 
vision department. Television provokes immediate 
purchase and it is therefore necessary not only to have 
adequate distribution but also to provide a supporting 
point-of-sale campaign with display cards saying “as 
shown on TV” which will drive home the advertising 
to the point of purchase. 

Finally, the characteristics of television are such 
that they call for very exacting standards of produc- 
tion and planning of commercials. A bad press adver- 
tisement may, at worst be passed over and forgotten. 
A bad television commercial can irritate the viewers 
and create antagonism towards the product. Because 
it is both a visual and aural medium, you have the 
problem of creating images whereby the viewer can 
identify himself or herself with the situation depicted. 

Life in an advertising agency as elsewhere is no 
doubt becoming more complicated, but it brings 
greater rewards for those who master the new as well 
as old problems. 

A still shot from the motion picture which won First Prize at The 
International Film Festival in Cannes, in June. Prepared for General 
Motors by Cinéma et Publicité in collaboration with Ario Film Produc- 
tions, Inc., it shows a man and woman riding an “invisible” car. 
The couple appears to be suspended in the air, with poses and ges- 
tures of a driver and passenger, the road goes by underneath, on 


both sides, in front, in back, but the car—a Chevrolet—is not shown 
until the end of the film. 
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IT PAYS 
TO ADVERTISE 
IN ITALY 


by Giuseppe Prezzolini 
New York Correspondent of 
Il Resto del Carlino, Bologna 


—— after Germany, Italy more than any 
other country surprised the world by its rapid recovery 
in production since the war. So fast has it taken place 
that it has been labelled the Italian miracle. 

From 1954 to 1959 real income improved at an 
annual rate of about 5%. The jump to a 7.5% in- 
crease in 1960 is therefore to be considered as a major 
leap. The gain was about the largest enjoyed by any 
European country. 

The gain in 1960 is all the more impressive because 
it was made in the face of an unsatisfactory year in 
agriculture. Preliminary estimates indicate that agri- 
cultural income may have declined by several percent- 
age points. However, income from industry and from 
services rose enough to pull the over-all gain in na- 
tional income up above the 7% mark. 

Most noteworthy has been the absorption of the un- 
employed, this old malady of Italian economy. Half 
a million unemployed out of 2,000,000 secured a job 
in 1960 and it is very likely that the figure will be re- 
duced to a minimum in the next few years.. 

It is for this reason that direct investment of Amer- 
ican capital in Italy has increased progressively in the 
last few years, as shown by the following table: 


YEAR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
1950 63 
1957 252 
1958 280 
1959 313 


(communication from the United States Department 
of Commerce ) 


Not alone American capitalists, but investors from 
many parts of the world now consider Italy as a coun- 
try that offers many advantages for old and new in- 
dustries: climate, cheap labor —comparatively speak- 
ing—, reasonable rate of exportable income, and in- 
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crease in income. Moreover, the living standard has 
risen and this too contributes to making Italy an im- 
portant market. Italian political stability, not so secure 
as some may believe, is not a great risk; nor will it be 
for at least some years to come. 

The majority of foreign investments went to north- 
ern Italy, a region comparable as to people, climate, 
communication and education to central Europe: 
23% went to central Italy, and 18% went to southern 
Italy. It is to be noted, however, that the south of 
Italy enjoys a 25 year exemption from taxes on new 
installations. Second to Americans, the most important 
investors were capitalists from Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 

At the same time another “miracle” occurred: in- 
ternational fashion found a new center in Italy — it 
even became a threat to Paris — and from shoes to 
hats, Italian styles won an uncontested triumph in 
America. Today for the first time in American history, 
an Italian is not synonymous with an organ grinder, 
but is considered smartly dressed and well shod: in a 
word, well-groomed. I have lived a long while and 
for the first time recently I noticed that the people of 
Italy were well off: they were lavish in spending, trav- 
elled abroad and had graduated from the scooter to 
the compact car. 

The internal position in Italy is full of hope in gen- 
eral — and for the private investor in particular. Over 
the past ten years the increase in the major consump- 
tion items has been remarkable: essential services, in- 
cluding rent, heat, lighting and transportation, have 
increased by 287%, durable goods by 108%, non- 
durable goods and services, including entertainment, 
90%, and food and clothing by 50%. 

An indication of progress towards standards of mod- 


One of the most modern department stores in The Netherlands, located 

at Rotterdam. Dutch department stores are famed for high quality 

merchandise in as great a multiplicity of product lines as their 
American counterparts handle. 
































































ern society is the increase and improvement of adver- 
tising. When I was young, advertising was not only 
small in extent, poor in color and elementary in copy, 
but it was considered with suspicions by the public. If 
you advertised an apartment to rent or sell, surely 
there must be something wrong with it. If a woman 
advertised for work, she could only be an adventuress. 
“Beware of ads” was the order of the day. There was 
no Italian word for it. Similar to obscene jokes that 
were more discreetly told in a foreign tongue, the 
Italians used a French word — réclame — for the 
venturesome process. Now the word in general use is 
pubblicita. 

Today advertising gets considerable space in news- 
papers, color on the speedways and good slogans 
everywhere. The people have confidence in it; to be 
convinced you need only glance at the “avvisi econo- 
mici” (classified ads) in Italian dailies that offer or 
request all sorts of wares or services. The greatest 
change came after the last war. And the example of 
the United States was predominant in this trend. The 
old advertising agencies on a local or regional basis 
have almost disappeared. Great agencies with a na- 
tional scope and international connections are prosper- 
ing. Like the American ones, although on a smaller 
scale, they cover all fields of publicity from the study 
of the market to the education of the consumer, from 
research into costs to the creation of slogans, pictures 
and complete advertising campaigns. 


The truth is that after the second world war Italy 
felt the impact of international competition. This is 
especially true now as the Common European Market 
is fast becoming a reality. Italy has been invaded by the 
popular goods of great foreign producers who, by 
means of experience in advertising and in organizing 
the market, have won significant victories. The most 
notable example is that of American soap which in a 
few years’ time has replaced the native product. 


At the present time there are three different kinds 
of agencies in Italy. One is the branch of a foreign 
agency, usually American, with a thorough knowledge 
of modern methods but whose personnel find it diffi- 
cult to understand Italians, and the Italian market, 
and who are lost when confronted with a country so 
different from their own, a country where medieval 
and ultra-modern taste and conditions coexist, like the 
donkey-cart and the Cadillac. Another kind is the old 
Italian agency whose personnel know their own coun- 
try well but who are resigned to the old methods and 
are skeptical of any change. Finally, there is the agency 
whose managers have travelled and studied in foreign 
lands, principally in the United States, who share the 
traditional heritage of the people and understand the 
different moods and customs of their country. This is 
the one to be recommended for advertising in Italy. 


Centered around this new life in Italy and this new 
generation in the agencies, a few — not too many — 
periodicals of a high calibre have sprung up and are 
prospering. They are read by the young business and 
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Milan International Trade Fair 1961 — Pavilion 17, one of the Milan 
Fair's largest, accommodates exhibits of machinery used for metal 
working processes. 


professional class. There is a future in this field in Italy. 
Personally I know some young Italians who had the 
opportunity of working for a few years in American ' 
agencies and who, upon their return to Italy, found 
excellent positions in the field. 

At the same time the ethics of advertising and of its 
staff has vastly improved. The system of a 15% com- 
mission is now gaining ground. 


A recent investigation discloses that there are about 
1,000 advertising agencies in Italy. But before entrust- 
ing your business to any of them, you should know that 
the really serious and reliable ones are members of 
OTIPI, an association of advertising agencies. They 
number exactly 27 and of these only seven have a staff 
of from 50 to 100 employees. 


The volume of advertising in Italy has increased in 
the last few years from about $80,000,000 to approx- 
imately $160,000,000. It is not easy to know the vol- 
ume of business in a country where the recent Vanoni 
income tax law, too burdensome and not seriously en- 
forced, virtually invites evasion. 

Television and radio are under State control; there | 
is only one channel for television and two stations for 
radio. The radio broadcasts for twenty hours a day, 
from 8 a.m. to midnight, and 8% of the time is devoted 
to commercials. In television, commercials are limited 
to two programs: Tic Tac and Carosello. Tic Tac goes 
on about 8:30 p.m. and various commercials are in- 
serted — each product being given one minute of time. 
Carosello (Merry-go-round) goes on at 9 p.m. for 13 
minutes. It is a sort of variety show with commercials 
at times — but not always — forming part of the show 
and with no commercial lasting longer than 30 sec- 
onds. Incidentally, NBC gave a rerun of Carosello on 
March 15, 1961 at 1:30 p.m. as part of the SALUTE 
TO ITALY program. 


With one or two exceptions, most newspapers have 
>] 
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only a regional circulation. Instead weeklies, called 
rotocalchi, because of the rotogravure process used, 
have a national circulation. However, circulation is 
not very large; nor is it officially reported. Guesses are 
that no Italian newspaper reaches the million mark. 
Some of them fluctuate between 250,000 and 400,000. 
Probably some of the weeklies, of a cheap character, 
have more of a circulation than the newspapers. 

An entire page of the Corriere de la Sera, which is 
considered to be the New York Times of Italy, costs 
about $3,800. The papers with a circulation of 250,000 
charge about $2,400 for one page. 

More men read newspapers than women, and men 
between the ages of 35 and 44 are the greatest readers; 
the rich read more than the poor. People in northern 
Italy read more than those in central Italy or in the 
islands; people from southern Italy read the least of 
all. More women read magazines than men. About 
17.5 million Italians listen to the radio, 10.5 million 
watch television and 11.0 attend the movies, as of 
1959. More men go to the movies than women. De- 
tailed surveys and ratios are published in technical 
magazines. 

The $110,000,000 that Italian advertisers spent in 
1959 were divided among media in almost the same 
way as in America: 45% to the press( dailies, week- 
lies, monthlies); 14% to television; 11% to radio; 
9% to outdoor ads; and 16% to direct and miscellane- 
ous publicity. The real difference between the two 
countries is in the movies which in Italy gets 5% of the 
total. In Italy, the movies are still a source of great in- 
fluence on the people. Several methods, some com- 


pletely obsolete in America, are still used, like slides 
or diavive, very short silent features from 24 to 36 feet 
long. Sometimes films which have been described as 
being “rapid as lightning’? are used. It must be re- 
membered that the movies have fared better in Italy 
than in other countries and this may be because there 
are not as many television sets in Italian homes as in 
some other countries. In the year 1960, the Italians 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars on movies and 
since they are used to them, they do not resent seeing 
commercials projected on the screen during intermis- 
sions. 

The capital of advertising in Italy is Milan: 92% of 
the serious agencies are situated there. In Rome, the 
political but not the moral capital, as an Italian pro- 
verb has it, there are only the so-called public relation 
agencies, that is, lobbies, but they are not registered. 

Agencies are paid directly by the clients and not by 
the media, as in the United States. However, the per- 
centage has been fixed: the Corrtere della Sera pays 
2.50% to the agency and receives 12.50% from the 
client. Selezione, the Italian edition of Readers Di- 
gest, pays 15% to the agent. But in general foreign 
clients pay 17.65% because they require more detailed 
and specialized work. 

In summing up, I might say that this is the psycho- 
logical moment for a foreign industry to do business 
in Italy, either by establishing a firm there or by sel- 
ling its own products to the Italian buying public. Suc- 
cess will depend not only on the use of the progressive 
methods of American advertising, but also on a knowl- 
edge of the Italian consumer. 





MARKETING PROBLEM IN GREECE 


by Chris J. Papadopoulos 


Managing Director 


Hellenic Advertising Company, S.A., Athens 


3 1955, when the rest of Europe was already de- 
veloping quite fast and was almost completely recov- 
ering from World War II, Greece was still at an 
early stage of economic development. Our per capita 
income at that time was only $230, compared with 
$352 in Italy, $582 in Holland and $608 in Federal 
Germany. 

Yet, this period can be considered as a landmark, 
because it was then for the first time that Greece start- 
ed knowing a political and economic stability. By that 
time improved productivity in the agricultural field, 
as well as in the manufacturing industries, had help- 
ed to solve some of our basic problems. Yet, soon 
enough, new and more complex problems appeared. 

In 1958 we had a mild economic recession in 
Greece. One could say that it was then that the mar- 
ket started changing from that of the seller into a 
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buyers market. And it was only then that the 
weaknesses of the marketing structure and marketing 
operation became really obvious. 

In the following year the Greek Productivity Cen- 
ter took the initiative of calling together a small group 
of people. This group worked for a number of 
months studying the problems and ended by establish- 
ing the Greek Marketing Association, whose aims 
and policies are closely modeled after the American 
Marketing Association. It is of course difficult to 
comment on the contribution ‘the Greek Marketing 
Association has made during its short life of existence. 
Yet, when compared to what has to be done, one 
would have to agree that its activities should develop 
considerably. 

We are indeed facing a number of obstacles and 
the main one comes from the old-line executives, 
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- both in public administration and private business, 
who lean towards what they call “traditional prac- 
tices’ —in fact, out-moded practices instead of what 
are sometimes called “modern ideas’. Among other 
things, progress is considered to be a rather expensive 
iuxury, largely disproportionate to the size and there- 
fore to the needs and requirements of Greek enter- 
prises. It is no secret that Greek private enterprise still 
consists mainly of family-owned businesses with deci- 
sion-making restricted to top business managers who 
are usually members of the family as well. 

This is an attitude that is, we hope, dying out. The 
lectures, seminars, group discussions and the many 
activities that the Greek Marketing Association and 
the Greek Productivity Center are organizing are 
attended by large numbers of business people, of 
various levels of authority, who now seem to accept 
that policy making and management in general should 
follow more scientific paths. 

Another obstacle: academic circles, who unfortu- 
nately are the last to be reached. Marketing is not 
regularly taught in our universities. Market Research 
is a subject no Greek student can take in any of our 
colleges or universities. 

There are, of course, plans that promise a number 
of courses in the field of advanced business training. 
However, this is in the future. In the meantime, only 
scholarships for study abroad are available in this 
field. These scholarships are offered every year by the 
Government and other Greek and International Or- 
ganizations and _ Institutions. 

Our hopes for a turn of the tide, in the not too 
distant future, lie basically on the increasing number 
of younger executives, a group of people which con- 
tains, among others, those who have been trained 
abroad and who are now employed in public adminis- 
tration, in banking and in private businesses. Unfor- 
tunately their number is still proportionately small. 
Although Greeks are known to be optimists, this 
controlled optimism is not the only reason why we 
believe that the introduction of marketing principles 
in our country will be considerably speeded up. 


We look to two groups of firms as an example 
the rest should follow: The first, a few, far-sighted 
Greek firms who are already quite progressive in their 
marketing techniques and who have market research 
in the forefront of their planning ideas. The second 
group, some of the international firms who now form 
local companies or who are getting into closer cooper- 
ation with Greek counterparts. 


We also hope that the work of the various foreign 
consulting firms operating now in Greece, being com- 
missioned by the more progressive private businesses 
as well as Government agencies, will contribute to 
the efforts of introducing sound marketing principles 
in the country. 

Further hopes are coming from a rather negative 
point. Greek exports have reached an almost impos- 
SEPTEMBER 1961 
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sible situation. Exports of manufactured goods are 
quite unimportant as yet. On the other hand, exports 
of agricultural products for the last few vears have 
been dropping alarmingly. Our only hope to re-enter 
the more developed markets of the West is the 
adoption of a sounder marketing approach to the 
problem. 

Last but not least, I want to mention another point, 
which we hope will force us—in a way—to improve 
the overall attitude towards marketing in Greece. 
It now looks as though we are only a few days away 
from the time when the association of our country 
with the Common Market is to be signed. We expect 
a number of direct benefits from this association. We 
also expect one great indirect result of our entering 
the Six, the fact that top executives in Greece will 
realize that probably the only solution to their many 
problems, as local producers, will be improved market- 
ing research. For there is little doubt that competition, 
inside Greece, will gradually stiffen. 

We do realize, though, that Greece will be facing a 
great many problems even after the day when the 
majority will change their attitude and will accept 
the vital role which marketing research has to perform 
in the country. 





The Greek members of the IAA in 1959 numbered 
5, which gave them the right to have their own rep- 
resentative in the European Council. Mr. George 
Theophilopoulos, Managing Director of Alector Ad- 
vertising Agency, Athens, was elected as the first 
Greek Representative to the European Council. By 
the end of 1961, it is hoped that the Greek member- 
ship of the IAA will be doubled. The interest shown 
by new members reflects an equal growth of interna- 
tional advertising and marketing during very recent 
years in Greece. 





These are problems that also exist in other countries. 
We anticipate, though, that these same problems will 
be somewhat difficult for us to solve. I don’t think 
one could compile a full list of them and I will only 
mention the four I consider as the most severe. 

1. Statistics: Statistics will remain the most important 
problem for a long time. In the course of the last 
few years, systematic efforts have been made to 
improve our statistical services. Despite all these 
efforts, the overall picture, even today, for these 
services in Greece varies from depressing to des- 
perate. 

I do realize that this is a grim statement. And 

I would say that the work of the market researcher 

in Greece, is not to be envied. 

There are but very few exceptions which simply 

confirm the rule: Data is either lacking completely 

or shows serious deficiencies. To mention just one 
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example, I would refer to the census which has 
been taken in 1958, and gives only very basic and 
very incomplete information on wholesaling and 
retailing. As another example, complete figures for 
sales or consumption are not available and apart 
from the very rough estimates of totals (whenever 
available), there is no breakdown in any form. 


. The second problem is education. For the time 


being we are relying on people who are, or have 
been studying abroad. There is already a very 
heavy demand for such educated and well trained 
staff in the fields of marketing and research. The 
delay in re-adjusting our educational system at 
the university level is bound to worsen a situation 
which is already sufficiently bad. 

No matter to what extent we keep sending people 
abroad for education and training, we can hardly 
expect to produce sufficient numbers of trained 
staff. An additional point covering education— 
immediate attention has to be given to the improve- 
ment, both in quality and numbers, of the teaching 
personnel already available in the country. Im- 
proved planning of the use of academicians and 
experts visiting the country would also help. 


. The third problem is the lack of private research 


organizations. Very few aspects of our economic 
life are studied by the Greek National Statistical 
Service on the basis of sample surveys. Actually 
there is only one independent research organization 


in Greece. This organization is using sound scien- 
tific techniques which have been adapted to con- 
ditions existing in Greece. Yet the vast majority 
of the work which it carries out, remains unpub- 
lished because such work has been commissioned 
mostly by private firms. This makes us think that 
even when more research organizations are estab- 
lished in Greece, a considerable amount of duplic- 
ation of work will occur. And that means that the 
contribution research organizations can make to 
the improvement of market research in general, 
will be unfortunately reduced. 


. Out of such a long list of problems, I would last but 


by no means least like to mention Trade Asso- 
ciations. Just another problem for many years to 
come. Trade Associations re-adjust their activities 
in order to help their members in the marketing 
field rather than in any of the other fields in which 
they are actually concentrating. It will probably 
take quite a long time to improve the system of 
collecting, tabulating and presenting valuable in- 
formation which is automatically made available 
to these associations by their members. An even 
longer time would be required to obtain the vital 
cooperation between the various associations, co- 
operation that will ensure that date in their hands 
will be issued in a way permitting comparison, 
and contribute to the increase of the marketing 
knowledge and standards of their members. 
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International Magazines Serving 
Three Important Markets 


Transport — trucking, materials handling, warehousing 


TRANSPORTE MODERNO magazine serves 26,500 users of transport equipment — trucking, 
materials handling, warehousing and packaging — in the 21 Latin American countries. 


Government — Public works, communications, power, administration 


SERVICIOS PUBLICOS serves 16,150 government officials at the Federal Departmental and 


City levels in Latin America. 


MODERN GOVERNMENT is a source of information on government problems for 10,000 
government readers in Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 


Both SERVICIOS PUBLICOS and MODERN GOVERNMENT offer a direct method for sell- 
ing governments — important customers for a wide variety of equipment and services. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals, etc. — feeding, shelter, planning 


A SUS ORDENES (At Your Service) reaches managers of institutions in Latin America with in- 
formation on building products, food, food processing equipment, office procedures and other 


subjects vital for efficient operations. 


Additional marketing and editorial information available on all publications. Call or write. 


Tel.: Whitehall 4-1912. 


Export Publishers Co., Inc., 
134 E. 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Tel.: Plaza 3-5653. 


Cuicaco OrFice: Gordon Blair, Export Publishers Co., Inc., 42 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Chairman 


FOURTH IAA CONFERENCE IN EUROPE 
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The E. A. A. A. 


Mr. F. U. Wille, Secretary General of the European 
Association of Advertising Agencies, has sent us the 
following interesting report of its aims and activities. 


For quite a while it has been felt in European ad- 
vertising circles that there was a substantial need for 
an association of agencies in the European countries, 
which were able to supply their clients with full service 
when executing an advertising campaign. 

For this reason leaders of the national associations 
of advertising agencies met to discuss the possibilities 
of creating an international body in which the Euro- 
pean agencies would be able to face the problems aris- 
ing with the technical evolution, and the result was 
the European Association of Advertising Agencies, 
which is a professional organization. 

The Interim Management of the Association con- 
sists of representatives of the countries participating, 
and earlier this summer about 100 agencies were 
elected members from the large number of applications 
for membership which were received. In December 
this year, the first General Assembly will take place 
in London and the members will decide on the policy 
of the Organization. 


Contrary to the I.A.A., which takes in as members 
individuals with interests in the advertising field as a 
whole — covering advertisers, representatives of media 
as well as agency people — the E.A.A.A. has as mem- 
bers only advertising agencies of a certain standard, 
and a cooperation between the two organizations is 
not only possible, but desirable. 


The E.A.A.A. has been very fortunate in having as 
its first President a man with an outstanding record in 
the advertising field, former Chairman of J. Walter 
Thompson, London, Past President of the Institute 
of Practitioners in Advertising, Mr. Douglas Saunders, 
who is well-known and respected in advertising circles 
throughout Europe and the United States. The E.A. 
A.A. should always have the following objectives in 
mind: 

To maintain and, wherever possible, raise the 
standard of service to advertisers, and to strive to- 
wards uniformity in fields where this would be an 
advantage; 

To promote the close co-operation of those Euro- 
pean advertising agencies which meet the standards 
of agency practice as laid down in the four princi- 
ples as below; 

to maintain and serve the interests of all agency 
members in Europe; 


to foster mutual relations and contacts between 
national associations of advertising agencies in 
Europe; 

to co-operate with other national and interna- 
tional organizations, and with national govern- 
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ments, towards the achievement of the above ob- 

jectives. 

In order to reach the target the Board has made a 
definition of what “full service’ means and demands 
that any agency wishing to become a member adhere 
to the following standards: 

First principle: The experience and ability, with- 
in its own organization, to supply a marketing plan, 
to interpret research and to supply a media buying 
and creative plan and to be able to advise on dis- 
tribution problems. 

Second principle: Independence from media and 
advertisers; sufficient financial standing; no rebat- 
ing of commission to an advertiser unless at least the 
equivalent amount is paid to the agency by the ad- 
vertiser in the form of a fee. 

Third principle: Not to handle competing prod- 
ucts or services unless there is an agreement by the 
respective advertisers. 

Fourth principle: That, as far as possible, agen- 
cies should act as principals at law. 


The Interim Management Committee has decided 
on a plan of work covering the rest of 1961 and 1962. 
Besides considering separate problems of membership of 
the E.A.A.A. it was decided to give serious attention 
to problems regarding export advertising and interna- 
tional relations — including arbitrations between mem- 
bers. Furthermore the E.A.A.A. will inform itself of 
current problems in different member-countries, con- 
centrating on service and remuneration, which also 
includes methods of charging for service. The E.A.A.A. 
will continue the survey of the agency business in 
Europe which the Institute of Practitioners in Advertis- 
ing has started in order to be able to give information 
on all full service agencies in Europe and on all other 
subjects in the agency business field, including cost of 
operation, which can be useful to E.A.A.A. members. 

The headquarters of the Organization have now been 
set up in Ziirich with preliminary offices at St. Peter- 
strasse 1, and after the Ist of October, with permanent 
offices at Dufourstrasse 155. The management is in 
hand of the Secretary-General and his Deputy, Mr. 
T.C. Sneum, and an international staff, who are now 
estabtishing contacts with all useful sources of infor- 
mation, such as important international advertising 
organizations (both advertisers and media) and also 
government departments. 

In order to keep a close contact among member 
agencies, the E.A.A.A. will shortly issue a bulletin, 
which later will appear every month. It will not only 
contain news from: member countries and from the 
advertising world as a whole, but it will also be part 
of the information activity which the E.A.A.A. is 
organizing as a service to its members. 

In order to fulfill the aims set by its President and 
the Management Committee the E.A.A.A. will heartily 
welcome any co-operation with other international 
bodies striving to reach the same goal. 














The International Advertising Association already has four chapters in Europe, namely: 


FRANCE: 
Mr. René Giraud, President 
Promos Publicité 
1, Rue Lord-Byron 
Paris 8e 


SWEDEN: 
Mr. Goran Tamm, President 
AB Svenska Telegrambyran 
Kungsgatan 18 
Stockholm 


HOLLAND: 
Mr. Jan J. Fels, President 
The Reader's Digest N. V. 
Parnassusweg 207 
Amsterdam 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
Mr. A. C. Burton, President 
Intam Ltd. 
Romano House, 399-401 Strand 
London W.C. 2 





CURACAO... 


In his letter introducing to us the new Board of 
the Curacao Chapter of IAA, Mr. Vierveijzer, Sec- 
retary, writes, “It’s our fervent wish that this Board 
will continue the traditional, pleasant cooperation be- 
tween the IAA Headoffice and the Curacao Chap- 
ter, to achieve the object of the Association.” 


The new Board Members are: 


President 

Mr. Harold Sprock 

Director “Antillean Brewery” ; 
Vice-President 

Mr. R. J. Dovale 

Director “R. J. Dovale Advertising” ; 
Secretary 

Mr. J. P. B. Vierveijzer 

Director “Su Provecho” Advertising Agency; 
Recording Secretary 

Miss E. M. Priest 

Program Director “Radio Hoyer” ; 
Treasurer 

Mr. F. Nieuwenhuyzen 

Director “Jan G. Nieuwenhuyzen N.V.”; 
Press Officer 

Mr. R. Martina 

Director “D. Capriles & Co.” ; 
Librarian ; 

Mrs. Helen Dovale 

R. J. Dovale Advertising 
Chn., Window Display Committee 

Mr. B. Jesurun 


Director “Britania Incorporated”’. 


CLEVELAND-LAKE ERIE... 


The following officers have been unanimously 
elected, to serve for one year: 

President Edward E. Krumeich, Advertis- 
ing Manager, General Tire & 
Rubber Export Co. 

Edward D. Bayne, Jr., Export 
Advertising Manager, Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company 

Raymond E. Keine, District 
Manager, Gillette Publishing 
Co. 

John H. Bassler, International 
Advertising Manager, Fire- 
stone International Company 


Secretary-Treasurer Heath Oliver, Advertising Man- 
ager, Bardons & Oliver, Inc. 


Ist Vice President 


2nd Vice President 


3rd Vice President 


Board members include current officers plus W. S. 
Bliss and R. L. Burt. 


HOLLAND... 


Although Wednesday, July 26, fell in the middle 
of the holiday season, over one-third of the members 
of the Dutch Chapter assembled on that day for an 
“Oval Table Get Together,’ which stands for “in- 
formal lunch, followed by a compact speech and free 
discussion.” 

Object of the meeting was to listen to what New 
York member Harold D. Naideau, Director of Avon 
Products International, had to say about the unique 
sales methods which his firm has successfully em- 
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ployed for so many years. Now the leader in the cos- 
metics field, it has achieved this pre-eminence by sell- 
ing its products exclusively through personal represen- 
tatives who call on their customers in their homes, and 
not through retail outlets. 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Harold Naideau’s 
address. Could such methods be used in other coun- 
tries, e.g. Holland? Though one should at least give 
new sales methods the benefit of the doubt, and one 
should not say without further investigation ‘This 
cannot be done here,” it was agreed that the use of 
perfumes as a premium to selling bibles would not be 
acceptable in The Netherlands, as it was 75 years ago 
when the founder of Avon Cosmetics started his di- 
rect sales activities (“As old as Adam and Eve,” says 
Mr. Naideau) in the USS. 

Questions pertaining to the organization of Avon’s 
sales staff, its training, supervision and introduction 
through supporting forms of advertising like press and 
T.V., as well as to complaints, economics, profit mar- 
gins, etc., were frankly and ably answered. The meet- 
ing would have gone on for a considerably longer peri- 
od of time, if not guests and audience had to attend 
to other urgent business. 

Before coming to his main subject, Mr. Naideau, 
as Chairman of IAA’s special Cosmetics and Toiletries 
Project Group, had already advocated the group form- 
ing of Dutch manufacturers and importers in this 
field, to safeguard against unethical sales methods. As 
an example, he mentioned price cutting (not price 
regulation!) and the bribing of sales girls behind the 
counter. 

In summing up the highlights of the meeting, Chap- 
ter Chairman Jan Fels said he would certainly wel- 
come the strengthening of IAA membership through 
such a group. Right now, Mr. Dick Moesbergen acted 
as chairman, secretary and member of the Dutch Sec- 
tion of the Cosmetics and Toiletries Project Group. 
Mr. Fels was confident, however, that Mr. Moesber- 
gen would be able to make the (approx. 4.000) girls 
behind the counter behave. As to the main subject of 
the day Mr. Fels noted that, even though Dutch busi- 
ness people were hard to get together, it was proven 
today that, if only the subject promised to be inter- 
esting, an appreciative audience would most certain- 
ly be there. 

The Dutch Chapter of IAA would heartily wel- 
come more American speakers of the caliber of Mr. 
Naideau. 


C. J. vAN GEEL 
Secretary 


The French Chapter met in June for a friendly 
lunch during which the next European Conference of 
the IAA in Madrid was talked about and the Presi- 
dent René Giraud was able to announce that the 
French participation would be very large. 
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New U. K. Agency 
e Kenyon & Eckhardt Limited, London, has been 
set up as an independently operating agency to be 
jointly owned and operated by Kenyon & Eckhardt 
Inc., New York, and the London Press Exchange. The 
new agency will be staffed by American and British 
personnel. 

This cooperation is part of a friendly agreement be- 
tween the two agencies, with very considerable inter- 
national resources, to help each other in world markets, 
It may lead to further joint ventures in other parts of 
the world. 

# 

e Instituto de Entrenamiento Industrial, the Latin 
American training division of Vision Incorporated, has 
launched a new series of implant management train- 
ing courses, especially designed to help business and 
industry in Latin America overcome one of the great- 
est stumbling blocks to its development, the lack of 
middle-management personnel trained in the latest 
techniques of cost and quality control, market research, 
safety, employee relations and scheduling. 


e Eliane Henno, member of the IAA Board of Dir- 
ectors and its Secretary, has joined Foreign Advertising 
& Service Bureau, Inc. as Account Executive, to han- 
dle the Owens-Corning Fiberglas international adver- 
tising account. Miss Henno was previously Advertising 
Manager of Owens-Corning Fiberglas International 
S.A. 
# 

e@ Lester-Voorhees Company and Jordan Advertising, 
Inc., both of Los Angeles, California, have merged and 
will operate under the name Jordan Advertising, Inc., 
with Henry Jordan as President and IAA member Bill 
Lester as Executive Vice-President. Headquarters will 
be at 11681 San Vicente Boulevard. 


Cyprus News 


Mr. J. K. Jacovides, Managing Director of The 
Cyprus Mail, Nicosia, complains that some manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines consider the advertising 
rates of Cyprus media too high to produce effective 
results. 

Newspaper rates, he says, are the lowest in the 
Middle East and cinema rates the same as in other 
M. E. countries. 

He further states that there are only three types 
of media which are well run and systematically or- 
ganized in Cyprus press, radio and cinema, and all 
three are used “by hundreds of manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical products.” 

Outdoor advertising comes under the control of the 
municipalities, according to Mr. Jacovides, but there 
are neither fixed rates nor fixed spaces. Anyone who 
has a small space to spare in his yard, his field or his 
building site accepts any offer from an advertiser and 
puts up a sign at whatever fee he can get. 














e The First Latin American Ad- 
vertising Congress will be held in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, November 6-10, 
under the sponsorship of the Con- 
federacion Latinoamericana de la 
Publicidad. The Paulista Advertis- 
ing Association will act as host, with 
Dr. Geraldo Alonso as chairman. 

The preliminary draft of the pro- 
gram includes a presentation of the 
by-laws of the Federation; discus- 
sion of the role advertising may be 
called on to play in a Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market; publicity 
vs. advertising; research, market- 
ing, public relations and sales pro- 
motion; the roles of the advertiser, 
the agency and the media. 

Eleven countries are represented 
in the Federation and an attend- 
ance of several hundred delegates 
is expected. 

Registration (US $20 for indi- 
viduals, $75 for companies) should 
be made through the office of the 
Confederacién Latinoamericana de 
Publicidad, rua 24 de Maio, 208, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

e Hector Mendez-Puig has re- 
joined Vick International after an 
absence of 8 months, during which 
he was connected with Johnson & 
Johnson's Interamerican Division. 
Hector will take up residence in 
Buenos Aires as Market Manager 
for Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. 
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e International Management, the 
McGraw-Hill publication of world 
business information, will be pub- 
lished in three editions—English, 
Spanish and _ Portuguese—begin- 
ning with the January 1962 issue. 
International Management’s paid 
circulation, composed of leading 
commercial, financial and indus- 
trial executives outside the United 
States and Canada, will total over 
50,000 with the new moves. Ad- 
vertisers will be able to buy space 
in one, two, three or any combina- 
tion of editions. A single black and 


white page inserted in all three edi- 
tions will cost $1566 (12 time rate). 

The editorial content of Jndus- 
tria, will be combined with /nter- 
national Management en Espanol, 
published in the U.S. for all of 
Spanish speaking Latin America. 
The Brazilian edition, /nternational 
Management para O Brasil, will be 
published in Brazil by McGraw- 
Hill in association with Editora Ba- 
nas, S.A., of Sao Paulo. The Eng- 
lish edition will continue to serve 
its subscribers throughout the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Brazilian venture represents 
the third McGraw-Hill magazine 
published outside the United States. 
Metalworking Production is pub- 
lished in London, and Construccién 
Mexicana in Mexico. 


+ 


e Newsweek Pacific will increase 
its circulation rate base to 50,000, 
and its one-time black and white 
page rate to $750 effective January 
2, 1962. Newsweek European’s cir- 
culation rate base will rise to 80,000 
and its b & w page rate to $1,075, 
effective July 2, 1962. With the 
same issue the rate base of News- 
week's Mid East Africa unit will 
rise to 18,000, and the b & w page 
rate to $360. 


e Iron Age Metalworking Inter- 
national, Philadelphia, has named 
Donald P. Brinker as Manager of 
Marketing Services. 


e Associated-Rediffusion, Lon- 
don, have launched a new mer- 
chandising service, designed to help 
advertising agency and manufac- 
turer to get the best result from tele- 
vision advertising campaigns. As 
part of the drive, A-R is mailing 
a 16-page booklet, entitled “Your 
goods in their shop windows,” to 
8,000 advertisers and agencies. The 
booklet gives a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the whole range of merchan- 
dising activities undertaken by the 
program company and points out 
that all these operations are offered 
at cost to the advertisers. 
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We are not - 
BUT... 


We are not by a long shot the largest advertising 
agency in the world 
BUT we certainly are big enough to proper- 
ly take good care of any advertising as- 


signment 


We do not have the worlds smartest and most in- 
genious visualizers and layout fellows 
BUT we do have in our art department some 
of the best in Denmark, - artists and crafts- 
men who know the Danish psychology and 
who have years of experience in creating 
ads just the way that makes the Danish con- 


sumer sit up and take notice. 


We do not have the most complete marketing de- 
partment 
BUT we do have some pretty clever market- 
ing boys who know what's going on in Danish 
industry and trade, and who know all the ins 


and outs of modern market research 


We are not associate house for all the important 
advertising agencies in the world 
BUT we are the Danish associate of quite an 
impressive list of the most well-known adver- 
tising agencies and we have for many years 
handled the Danish advertising for foreign 


clients of world repute 


We are not a know-all 


BUT we do know a lot about advertising in 
general and pretty close to everything about 
advertising in Denmark. 


We are not perfect 


BUT we always do our utmost to give the best 
possible service to our clients and associate 
houses. We just love digging into problems - 
and to solve them 


We are sincere when we say 


IF you make the right product for Denmark, 


we will make the right advertising. 


SYLVESTER HVID 


International Advertising & Marketing 


Copenhagen - Denmark 
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“Philips” and “Gitanes” 
Win French Award 


e@ The 1961 “Grand Prix ESCP de la Publicité” was 
awarded to the French-State-owned Tobacco Com- 
pany for the Gitanes Cigarette campaign, in the con- 
sumer goods category, and to Philips in the producer 
products classification, for its 1960 advertising, which 
had been executed in co-operation with the Elvinger 
Advertising Agency. 

Established in 1959 by the students of the Ecole 
Supérieure de Commerce de Paris (ESCP), one of the 
leading business schools in France, the award is spon- 
sored by the marketing publication “Vendre”. 

The public is the jury and as such must answer this 
question: “Among the advertisements which you have 
seen during the last few months, which brands have 
attracted you most?” 

The products were classified into consumer goods 
and durable goods. Each investigator carried two lists 
of products—one for each class—to show the meaning 
of the classification. The people interviewed were asked 
to name 3 brands. 

The questionnaire and the lists were tested out on a 
pilot sample of 100 people before being adopted. 


The survey was carried out in all 20 districts of Paris 





WANT TO SELL 


FARMERS OVERSEAS ? 





Y our farm market can be as wide and! prosper- 
ous as the world! Now, many manufacturers of 
farm-use products enjoy a brisk export busi- 
ness. They depend upon two unique international 
magazines to reach leading ranchers, planters 
and commercial farmers. They use Agricultura de 
las Américas for its leading audited farm market 
coverage of Mexico, Central and South America. 


To generate sales in Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East and Oceania, the media choice is World 
Farming, also the leader in its field. Write today 
for informative Market and Media Folder. 


AGRICULTURA WORLD 
de las AMERICAS FARMING 





1014 WYANDOTTE ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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by 220 investigators chosen among the students of the 
school. The total population, i.e. 2,251,600 people was 
reduced to a sample representing socio-professional 
classes, districts, neighborhoods. 

The survey was started on November 11th and fin- 
ished on November 26th. 2,211 questionnaires were 
completed. They were then coded and computed by 
IBM France. The main question the public was asked 
to answer was: “Name the 3 brands whose advertising 
you have noticed most during the last few months, in 
the following categories” : 


Answers: 
A - Consumer goods 

DN, id cldmi aarti a helenae 570 votes 
EE hil <a hea mice eae mons a ”* 
3 Charrier (mineral water) ........... 300.” 
© Re TOE GE) goo cca ecesccewces 213 
DF PE CIE) nos cccicvecscvens 171 
Ns ok Sach ae kab ao nlala diem ootea aod 156 
FE asa ke aus Mik eee 148 

B - Durable goods and services 
GE te bva seats eedas nade ena 653 votes 
PE <skbihcudaaecaxseheeeedaes 500 ” 
f 2 SaArrrrrerrrry Tre rey 390 
ED keh ach desks os odqsennees 332 =” 
SD WUE co veccivevscrcevevevecsss 236 
© GRNNte EUROS . ne ccccesences 202 ” 
FEE 6. 4:6 bs pans taekes ce ene im. | 


(the last three are department stores ) 


A secondary question was: “In your opinion, which 
advertising medium draws the most attention: dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, radio, cinema, window dressing, 
outdoor advertising?” 


Answers: 

D EE 6 pbb as HMw dees 0% 628 votes (28.40 %) 
2 Outdoor advertising ...... 487 ” (23.61 %) 
fe ere 404 *” (18.26 %) 
SS Oe er er 290 ” (13.12 %) 
0 rrr rrrrs TT 164 ” ( 7.40%) 
6 Window dressing ........ 124 ” ( 5.60 %) 
7 PS bcs ven cvaven's 37 ” ( 1.65 %) 


If the votes given to the dailies, weeklies and month- 
lies are totalled, the press ranks 3rd as a medium with 
22.20 % of the votes. 

It must be borne in mind that the public indicates 
the advertising medium which, in its belief, may attract 
attention the most: such an answer is of course sub- 
jective. How is advertising actually working? That is 
quite another question. For example, in the category 
of mass consumption products, advertising for “Gita- 
nes” cigarettes was the most noticed. And it used (in 
decreasing order of importance): press, outdoor and 
radio. All these channels presumably worked together 
to produce the results shown. 
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SESE FOLSAA jets you to 
Pati 
gateway to 


EUROPE 



















Glorious new jetway to all 
Europe ...the Iberian Peninsula 
loveliness of Portugal and 
Spain, where travel dollars go 
farther. Jet there non-stop from 
New York in lavish comfort, 
aboard IBERIA’s magnificent 
new DC-8 jets. 

Your choice of First or 
Economy Class service. 


Q SANTIAGO 


FROM NEW YORK 
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FROM NEW YORK LISBON 


Consult your travel agent 
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REPRESENTATIVE? 
PR MAN? 
BANKER? 
AMBASSADOR? 


He’ll sell your goods, promote your company, pave the way to financial expansion, put in a good word for you 
in the right places. NO important doors are closed to him, he doesn’t wait in the outer office, he’s right there 
on your prospect's desk, every day. And he’s welcomed and trusted wherever he goes. Is he working for YOU? 


Of all the world’s daily newspapers, only THE FINANCIAL TIMES specialises in the coverage of international, 
industrial, economic and financial developments. It does its job so well that total daily sales have more than 
doubled in ten years, from 60,000 copies in 1951 to over 130,000 copies daily now. Effective readership is over a 
quarter of a million and it's a readership unequalled by any other daily in its importance and influence. 


FINANCIAL TIMES subscribers are to be found in 98 countries all over the world; news-stand sales cover 
major centres in Europe and the British Commonwealth; FINANCIAL TIMES readers everywhere are people 
well worth reaching. 


Better business begins with THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
FRE For furiher details please write to: 


The Foreign Manager 
INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION* THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


See for yourself why so many of the Bracken House, 
world's major international advertisers 10 Cannon Street, 
use THE FINANCIAL TIMES. London, E.C.4. 


t Please send me a free copy of the Financial Times every day for three months* | 


Country 
— a oe ee ee ese ee el 


*Available only for IAA members. 
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In this issue: 


@ MARKETING IN ISRAEL 


© THE CASE FOR 
U.S. INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES 


© T.V. AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 





Yemenite Rabbi 
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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 








CALL THE 


MILLER FREEMAN MAN 





FOR WORLD-WIDE 


MARKET DATA, 


RECENT AND RIGHT 


PULP & PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(North America). 


WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 
ion publication to Mining World 
(North America) 












MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 


Portland 5, Oregon 
731 S. W. Oak St. 
CA 2-1314 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
3501 Eagle Rock Bivd. 
CL 5-7194 


Vancouver 3, B.C. 
402 Pender St. 
MU 5-7287 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 
500 Howard St. 
EX 7-1881 


Seattie 4, Washington 
71 Columbia St. 
MA 2-1626 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
4500 Euclid Ave. 
EX 1-4180 


Koin-Merheim, West Germany 
28, Attendorner Str. 


Chicago 26, Illinois 
1791 Howard St. 
RO 5-3420 


New York 17, N.Y. 
370 Lexington Ave. 
MU 3-9294 


London W. 1, England 
130 Crawford St. 
WEL 3624 


Phone: 871752 
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A PICTORIAL ATLAS 
FOR THE SPACE AGE 


a unique opportunity for international advertisers: 
the 200-page special issue of 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL: 


ET in on the most exciting event in the 15-year history of LIFE 
International Magazines—a special issue based on the new 
LIFE-Rand McNally Pictorial Atlas of the World. 


Picture your advertising in this setting: 

e Some 200 pages—more than 100 edit pages in four-color... the 
most color in any issue of any magazine. 
Global projections of the continents ...a space-age view 


Color photographs that capture the geographical essence of our 
variegated planet—jungles, deserts, cities, ice-clad mountains, 
fertile plains and great waterways. 
Photographs that help you understand the problems of the peo- 
ple who inhabit the far corners of the earth. 

e Original articles full of fascinating facts about man and his planet. 


Past special issues have attracted an average 19% bonus circu- 
lation. This issue is likely to do even better... to be read, kept and 
reread by its world-wide, world-wise readers—your best customers 
abroad. That's why it’s a particularly good starting point for your 
1962 campaigns. Call your LIFE International Editions’ representa- 
tive or write Robert S. Smith, Advertising Director, LIFE Interna- 
tional Editions, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





ISSUE DATES: 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL LIFE EN ESPANOL 





(including European 
regional edition) 


January 29, 1962 
Color closing—Nov. 20, 1961 
B&W closing—Dec. 4, 1961 








(including Mexican and 
Caribbean regional editions) 


January 22, 1962 
Color closing—Nov. 6, 1961 
B&W closing—Nov. 20, 1961 








LIFE 


NTERNATIONAL 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 


where telling the world means selling the world 





